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THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE 


Wun a very real sense of the honor of being elected 
your leader for the new term, I salute you the members 
of the National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
and you who are not members but are interested enough 
in the home and the school to read this magazine. There 
is no other organization like ours in that it represents all 
of the people, because we are the parents and teachers of 
| all the children. It is our greatest pride that we are of 
all the people and not of any one class, for it is of such 
material that a nation is made. 





It will hardly seem a new task that is undertaken thus 
by you and me at this time for we have been working 
together so many years that we have learned a good deal 
about each other. We shall continue as we have been, 
friends and co-laborers, with our thoughts always on the 
good of the Congress and of the children whom we 
represent. 


To those who have so generously expressed their good 
wishes to me I give my grateful and loving appreciation, 
with the assurance that I shall do my best to be what 
they want their president to continue to be. If the 
standards and accomplishments of those presidents who 
have held the office before me can be lived up to, I shall 
feel great satisfaction; it will not be an easy task but it 
will be a goal. 


, Aah Gong 


President, National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
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Many only children have no more privacy than a goldfish 


THE ONLY CHILD 


A Discussion of Some of the Difficulties 
of Bringing up an Only Child and Sug- 
gestions for Meeting Them 


By Eupora Ramsay RICHARDSON 


HE complexity and stress of our eco- 
» gs system seem to have created a 
situation that can be far-reaching in its 
effects if it is not met intelligently. Many 
people belonging to the solid middle finan- 
cial stratum have found it necessary to 
limit the number of their children to one. 
Obviously, only children may suffer under 
handicaps that escape units in larger fami- 
lies. If their parents have reared them 
wisely, they will probably develop no spe- 
cial difficulties. But if the home situation 
has not been good, they may develop neu- 
roses or varying degrees of hypochondria; 
they are likely to -be selfish, unsocial, or 
even anti-social; and, of course, they may 
be overdependent on parents, which causes 
them to be followers and never leaders. 
Yet I am writing no treatise against 
race suicide, for I consider the size of one’s 
family a personal problem. I am merely 
sure that doting and oversolicitous parents 
need to realize what dangers clutter the 
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paths of the darlings upon whom they are 
showering their affections. 

Most women down in their hearts want 
more than one child. Circumstances over 
which they have no control have limited 
the size of their families. I am also cer- 
tain that several children could not be a 
greater care than the one that many women 
have. 

In ‘a simpler civilization children were 
a financial asset, not a liability. Whatever 
was spent on them was thought of in the 
nature of old age insurance, for it went 
without saying that children would return 
more than had been expended upon them— 
and that, of course, in an early, rural civili- 
zation was inconsiderable. The fees of doc- 
tors and midwives were small. The neces- 
sary nursing was done by relatives who 
charged nothing or by neighbors who 
charged little. The cost of food raised in 
the home garden and of milk provided by 
one’s own cow was negligible. 
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Now, the average woman who has only 
one child will explain that she really wanted 
a larger family but felt that she could 
afford neither the initial expense nor the 
upkeep. The higher the social level, the 
higher is not only the cost of doctors’ fees, 
nursing, and hospitalization but also the 
standard that determines the advantages 
we feel we should give human beings we 
bring into the world. It cost a round 
thousand dollars just to get my baby born. 
The size of that sum, added to the physical 
complications under which I suffered be- 
fore and after her birth and which made 
her babyhood difficult and distressing, led 
me to decide that one child was all that I 
should have. Therefore, while I am not 
arguing that women should have more chil- 
dren than they want or can afford to bring 
into the world and to educate properly, I 
think it may be helpful to set forth some 
of the problems that confront parents of 
only children, and I am going to start with 
extreme examples that need not be as terri- 
fying to us as they may appear at first 
glance. 


The Brilliant Only Child 


Lite us consider first the brilliant 
child who has no brother or sister. As a 
matter of fact, it is much more tragic to 
make a mistake in the case of a brilliant 
child than of a dull or mediocre one. There- 
fore, the parents of children with the high 
I. Q.’s should be filled with a sense of their 
responsibility. I am thinking of the most 
gifted girl I have ever known. She is thirty 
now and amounts to nothing at all, flitting 
from one tangent to another in her quest 
for escape that is never achieved. No one 
ever had to tell her in her early school days 
to study or to practice. From kindergarten 
through high school she led her classes. 
Indeed, the praise which her accomplish- 
ments very naturally brought to her was all 
the incentive she needed. She put her em- 
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phasis upon marks and medals and upon the 
applause that came whenever she played in 
public. Doting parents and appreciative 
teachers made life very easy for Martha. 

“All I ask,” her mother used to say, “is 
excellence in her work. Martha needn’t 
make beds or help around the house.” 

So Martha went her selfish, untram- 
meled way, excelling and getting her satis- 
faction therefrom, thinking that she was a 
superior person and that nothing else mat- 
tered. She was graduated from high school 
with first honors. In the fall, however, of 
her freshman year at college Martha had 
a serious illness, which caused her to lose 
two months from her work. Not a mem- 
ber of the faculty feared that she would 
not be able with a little tutoring to stay 
with her class. In January, however, it 
was an entirely different Martha who re- 
turned to college. In all her life she had 
never really worked for anything. Now a 
fourth of a book of calculus needed to be 
covered before mid-years, in addition to 
numerous poems by Catullus, back lectures 
in history and English, and hours missed 
from the chemical laboratory. Finding 
that she could no longer excel, Martha 
flopped. She must have looked at herself 
in the mirror and decided that she was 
pretty enough to make conquests in a new 
field. At any rate, Martha danced through 
the rest of the session, scarcely opened a 
book, and did not return to college in the 
fall. When life has been entirely easy for 
sixteen years and when at the same time she 
has been made to feel that excellence is the 
only goal worth while, a girl has had no 
chance to develop the stamina for coping 
with difficulties. 

The brilliant only child stands in danger, 
moreover, of getting an exaggerated idea of 
what he should achieve and, in consequence, 
of developing neuroses when accomplish- 
ments fall short of expectations. John is 
now forty-five. His mother, who was left 
a widow shortly after the boy’s birth, knew, 
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she says, that John was unusual, understood 
the moment she laid eyes upon the red and 
squirming bit of humanity that was her 
son that she had given birth to a genius. 
Therefore, she consecrated her life to the 
task of helping John make the most of his 
powers. Writing seemed to be his talent, 
for in grammar school, high school, and 
college he won all the prizes offered for 
compositions. He was graduated from a 
school of journalism and got a job on a 
city newspaper. Having been told that he 
was a genius, John longed to write after 
the Russian manner. 

From the beginning, however, humor 


Babying the Only Child 


Hi veocuompana, a strange and in. 
sidious thing, may be the curse of only 
children. 
suffering with it—almost always because 
Mother and Father attached too much im- 
portance to the aches and pains of child- 
hood. I have a friend who married an 
only son and who has spent ten years cur- 
ing her husband of imaginary ailments 
which his mother encouraged him to culti- 
vate. Tom, six feet two, broad shouldered, 
and with a chest I have always suspected 
of being hairy, was coddled through college 


I can think of dozens who are 








seemed to be _ his and then urged to 
forte. He was given teach in a village 
assignments that A BIRTHDAY WISH FOR ROSE school because his 
had to be treated hp Geeevel Wane poor little constitu- 
lightly. The fame : ; tion just wasn’t 
bie 3 1 cs Saints who blessed her at her birth, | battli 
Is jocular vein Don’t forsake her now she’s older. equa to attling 


brought to him led 
to the editing of a 
column which the 
world found too 
amusing to be de- 
nied. John’s whim- 


Hear her heart? 


sical pieces soon 
into 


See, her eyes are shining braver. 
It’s beating bolder. 


You who watched her through the years 
When her chief concern was play 

Must not disregard her now 

Love has come her way. 


Since you kept her free from stumbling 
When those eager feet were small, 
Smooth the course grown wings will take her. 


with the great, cruel 
world. Virginia, his 

head 
Tom’s 
shoulders only when 


wife, whose 


reaches 


she stands on tip- 
toes, took him to the 
city, made him enter 
law school, and sup- 








crept maga- Hurt her little, if at all. 
zines. Yet all the 
while John was 


something deep, something 
genius his mother believed 
him to possess. The great opus, however, 
has never seen the light of print. After 
a few years of struggle, John developed 
headaches, which have constantly been get- 
ting worse, so that now there seems to be 
no chance that he can long continue the 
work for which he is gifted. Physicians, hav- 
ing been able to discover no physical cause 
for his illness, have decided that he is seek- 
ing subconsciously an excuse for never hav- 
ing realized his mother’s ambitions for him. 
Though meaning well, this mother has sac- 
rificed her son—an only child—who could 
have filled an important niche in the world. 
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longing to do 
worthy of the 


ported him through 
student days and the well-known starvation 
period imposed by the legal profession, but 
let him know that she considered him man 
enough to finish the job without her ever- 
lasting assistance. 

“’Tom’s mother thinks it is terrible that 
we will not exchange long visits with her,” 
Virginia confided to me. “We simply 
can’t, for Tom develops some sort of ail- 
ment as soon as he sees his mother and 
doesn’t recover till we are well out of her 
earshot. She enjoys having him sick so 
she can nurse him, and he enjoys being 
nursed. So the only way to be sure that 
he will amount to something is to keep him 
with hard-hearted me.” 
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The way mothers of only children can 
manage to hold the darlings in their clutches 
might be funny if it were not so tragic. 
I can cite now instances of several men and 
women who have given up good prospects 
of achievement in fields suited to their tal- 
ents and inclinations because they them- 
selves could not live away from the apron 
strings or because their minds were trained 
to obey the maternal commands to return 
to the hearthfire of their youth. Infantil- 
ism we call that sort of thing. Undoubt- 
edly infantilism is one of the diseases most 
common to only children. I know a woman 
who, because she couldn’t live away from 
Mamma, made her husband refuse a posi- 
tion in a distant city, though the opening 
was one that promised real advancement. 
I am thinking of a young man who went 
alone to New York and tried valiantly to 
He realized that 
he needed the experience that only hard- 
ship can give. When his mother heard that 
her boy was frequently not having three 
square meals a day, she 
went to him, pooled her Age Kg 
meager income with his iid 

meager earnings, Yd 
and destroyed his chance 3 
to become a man in his 
own right. Mother love 
is a terrible thing if it is 


make a go of writing. 


more 


not strong enough to push 
the fledglings out of the 
nest and to have faith 
that the little wings are 
capable of carrying the 
young bodies. 

Of course, one of the 
easiest and most delight- 
ful of pastimes is the criti- 
cism of other people’s 
management of children. 
Yet, honestly caring for 
these friends of mine who 
are hens. with _ single 
chickens and wanting the 
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children to make contributions to the 
society in which they are to be placed, 
I find that I am filled frequently with 
forebodings that are far from agreeable. 
My friends who have a child apiece are 
keeping their little darlings in the center 
of the stage—one overemphasizing success 
and running her home with a child’s pro- 
gram as its pivot; another creating imag- 
inary ill health as an excuse for her child’s 
backwardness; countless others making of 
themselves private chauffeurs to do the bid- 
ding of autocratic young passengers; and 
all watching for physical symptoms with 
eagle eyes that might be more usefully 
employed. 

The way these only children depend upon 
their mothers one minute and boss them 
the next is frightful. The poor little 
urchins are developing no more initiative 
and having no more privacy than goldfish 
in a glass bowl. Having studied the his- 
tory of grown only children whom I have 
known, I shudder at the very words that 


Parents of only chil- 

dren are apt to become 

too greatly concerned 
over minor hurts 


Drawings by Wynna Wright 
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drop from mothers’ lips when children enter 
the room: , 

“Darling, your face is flushed. I’m 
afraid you have a fever.” “Precious, don’t 
tell me that you have been playing outside 
with your coat unbuttoned. You'll have 
pneumonia before the day is over.” “Oh, 
did Mother’s baby skin his knee? I'll find 
the disinfectant or you'll surely get an 
infection.” “Sweetheart, can’t you sing 
your French song for Mrs. R? Really, 
she’s just marvelous in school — always gets 
A. I don’t know what I’d do if I had a 
dull child.” “Billy, run get your nap. He’s 
so delicate that I have to take care of him. 
Of course, he’s two years behind at school, 
but I tell him that all I care about is his 
health and that I wouldn’t push him for 
the world.” 

Naturally, the sons and daughters of 
these doting and solicitous mamas are up- 
stage—and why shouldn’t they be? In- 
deed, if their mothers don’t acquire a little 
timely information, they are likely to be- 
come burdens to society or social problems 
at least. Because I have an only child, 
I speak with both terror and conviction. I 
am merely hoping that knowledge of the 
pitfalls will enable me to keep in the 
straight and narrow path. 


Meeting the Situation Wisely 


Wi EN my little girl was a baby, 
I think I made all the mistakes in the hein- 
ous categories. In the first place, she was 
delicate; she required all my attention and 
got it. She was the focal point of two 
adult lives and gave every evidence of com- 
pletely comprehending the fortunate posi- 
tion she occupied. When we discovered 
that she was precocious, we encouraged her 
to show off before our friends. When she 
began to bring home school reports that 
bore startlingly good marks, we let her 
know that we were pleased and revolved 
about her even more perceptibly. Finally, 
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her predisposition to asthmatic attacks com- 
pleted our enslavement. Though my hus- 
band and I both did work that was difficult 
and exacting, we never let her know that 
anything was more important to us than 
her immediate wish, whatever that might 
be. It was not, moreover, till she was 
about eight and for the first time in her 
life tipping the scales above the numeral 
prescribed on Dr. Emerson’s health chart 
that we awoke to the realization of what 
we might be doing to this only child of 
ours. 

Then we did some quick right-about- 
facing. We try now to commend her good 
marks only mildly and to let her know 
that we think them meaningless unless they 
are to lead toward equipment for a useful 
career. We take care of an illness that 
arises but never anticipate one. It has been 
gratifying that the asthmatic attacks have 
decreased in direct proportion to our lack 
of interest in them. We have tried to es- 
tablish a give-and-take arrangement in our 
domestic relationships. We make an hon- 
est effort to do nothing for our daughter 
that she can do for herself. I don’t even 
darn her stockings or sew on her buttons 
except in emergencies. The depression— 
with the consequent obligation upon me to 
work harder and to be away from home 
frequently —has materially aided my pro- 
gram. Only children are spoiled princi- 
pally because parents have too much time 
to devote to their interests. They can be 
as favorably conditioned as members of 
large households if their mothers and 
fathers have work that is too important to 
be laid aside for the answering of every 
childish whim. When we shall have 
learned to treat our only children with the 
friendly indifference which the mothers of 
large families necessarily bestow upon their 
offspring, we shall have solved the problem. 


I do not put much stock in the popular 
emphasis upon the only child’s loneliness. 


(Continued on page 545) 
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LEISURE 
AND 
SMALL 
TOWN 
YOUTH 


A Description of Community 
Methods for Helping Young 
People to Fill Their Spare Time 


By Ev_ta GARDNER 


STORY is told about a man 
A who awoke, as he thought, 
in heaven, after a none too rep- 
utable career on earth. He sat in 
a rocking chair, smoked a big cigar, 
and did nothing at all for several 
days. 





Then one day he spoke to 
one of the creatures hustling by 
him. 

“I'd like something interesting 
to do,”’ said he. 

“There is nothing to do,” was 
the reply. 

“What,” exclaimed the man, “nothing 
interesting to do in heaven?” 

“Sir,” came the stern retort, “this is not 
heaven.” 

There are many who can testify that they 
found the procession of empty hours that 
overtook them in the past three or four 
years, a very real Hades. Something inter- 
esting to do is a necessity. Fortunate in- 
deed is he who finds absorbing interests 
in his work. The individual whose after- 
work hours are filled with satisfying self- 
expression is almost equally blessed. 
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A lot of fun may be had behind the scenes at a marionette 


show 


More and more attention has _ been 
turned to the importance of leisure in these 
days of shorter working hours. The chal- 
lenge of opportunity for rich living and the 
threat of the misuse of empty hours have 
been brought constantly before those who 
are interested in boys and girls. Thought- 
ful citizens have become increasingly aware 
that there is a great margin of free time for 
youth to use and that in many places the 
individual with amusement to sell is the 
only person who has done anything about 
filling it. It is a rather unique community 
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that does not have easy access to commer- 
cial amusements — movies, a dance hall, a 
bowling alley, or a pool hall. The small 
center in which wholesome leisure-time 
activities are sponsored by the commu- 
nity is also rather unique, unfortunately, 
although an increasing awareness of the 
need has led to the development of inter- 
esting programs to meet it in many places. 

Because in small centers there is so often 
no paid worker to organize a program and 
because so much can be done by a group 
of intelligent citizens working together, it 
seems worth while to consider some of the 
projects that have been undertaken in the 
field of leisure-time programs, especially 
for older boys and girls, by parent-teacher 
associations, extension service groups, com- 
munity leagues, and other organizations 
working separately or together in small 
towns. 


Joseph Lee once said that one could 
never “jump his darndest’”’ to get across a 








stream unless he could see where he was 
hoping to go. In setting up a program for 
their community it is not unusual for the 
Recreation committee to plan to see where 
they are going before they start out. This 
is sometimes achieved by calling together a 
representative group of people who are in- 
terested in the leisure-time programs of the 
churches, lodges, schools, clubs, and other 
agencies in the community and listing with 
their help the opportunities for wholesome 
recreation that are available to boys and 
girls of different ages and tastes, and to 
their parents as well. 

I found myself at such a meeting in a 
small community last month. A committee 
of the representatives of the social service 
agencies sat around a table to discuss what 
was going on for the boys and girls in the 
community. “They were astonished to dis- 
cover that the churches, the school, and 
most of the other agencies put forth con- 
siderable effort to fill the time of the high 
school students but that when 
commencement exercises were 
over, the young men and 
women were left to find any- 
thing they could to hold their 
interest. “There was no gym- 
nasium in which those who 
enjoyed sports might play. 
No orchestra or band carried 
on the music interest started 
at school. The church choirs 
and societies were available 
but little effort was made to 
challenge leadership or invite 
active participation. No 
group put on plays and no 
one sponsored semipublic so- 
cial affairs. 

The committee that made 





An old seaman explains the 
details of a schooner model to 
two small boys 


Photograph by Ewing Galloway 
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this discovery realized that the boys and 
girls who never entered or who dropped 
high school, as well as those who had grad- 
uated within the last five years, were being 
sadly overlooked. They were convinced 
that the school leisure-time program was 
not too rich. The elementary school chil- 
dren probably were not getting their share 
of attention since no adequate preparatory 
program of arts, crafts, sports, or social 
affairs was offered to them, especially in 
the three upper grades, unless they belonged 
to a small club group. The committee felt 
that the consolidated high school had no 
more than a minimum program. It hap- 
pened that a live principal at the head of 
a good staff made the best possible use of 
the available facilities and that the natur- 
ally aggressive students arranged social 
affairs, jaunts, and other activities through 
their associations outside 
school. 

The committee discussed the possibilities 
for additional leisure-time programs under 


as well as in 


each of the existing agencies. It was de- 
cided that each church’ and club group 
would be given an opportunity to prepare 
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There are many 
hobbies which make 
leisure hours inter- 
esting. This boy is 
busy building an 
airplane model 


Photograph by 
Ewing Galloway 


a one-act play and that a festival, not a 
contest, of plays would be arranged for 
the community’s enjoyment in early April. 
Any group might enter a play and one 
young man who had been interested in 
dramatics when he was a student offered to 
head the advisory committee. This was to 
be the winter program for the whole com- 
munity. The use of a lodge hall for bas- 
ketball and handball sponsored by the 
Firemen’s Association, the formation of a 
joint young people’s choir by two churches, 
and the planning of community socials with 
dancing twice a month under the P. T. A. 
were also agreed upon. All of these proj- 
ects may not have received the approval of 
the organizations to which they were to 
be presented by the committee members. 
Nevertheless it is safe to say that the 
leisure-time of the youth of that commu- 
nity became more interesting this season 
because of the intelligent efforts of the 
committee. 


"Tus rural town is not an excep- 
tional one, unfortunately. There are many 
places much more interesting to live in. 
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Many excellent programs are being carried 
out in other towns. Down in Dinwiddie 
County, Virginia, an old school building 
has been remodeled for a community house. 
Women’s clubs have planted a lovely rose 
garden beside it. The men have cleared a 
field that is used for athletics and also for 
picnics. Many programs are carried on in 
the building. Among them the dances lead 
in popularity. Because the house is. not 
large, only 100 tickets are distributed for 
each dance. One week they go to the 
young people of the community for round 
dancing. The next week the adults have 
their turn and either square or round 
dancing fills the evening. 

In another state, a remodeled school- 
house, located immediately behind the new 
school, houses the library and shops. This 
building is open in the evenings under the 
supervision of a committee of volunteers. 
Clay modeling, metal and wood work, a 
checker tournament, and a play rehearsal 
were in progress the evening it was visited 
by the writer. 
widely in age and were from an area forty 
miles in diameter. 


The participants varied 


Community buildings present problems, 
of course. There are the expenses of light 
and heat, of janitor service, perhaps, and 
of expert paid leadership, if it can be af- 
forded. There is the necessity of adequate 
supervision through a committee of volun- 
teers, if a paid worker is not employed. 
Then there is that item of great import- 
ance, a good program. People, young or 
old, will not continue to attend unless there 
is something so interesting to do that they 
cannot stay away. These are not insur- 
mountable difficulties, however, as the 
numerous popular community-house pro- 
grams testify. 

The indoor program that goes on in a 
community house may move outdoors as 
spring arrives. Outdoor sports such as 
horseshoe pitching, tennis, clock golf, cro- 
quet, volleyball, and baseball may replace 
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some of the indoor interests. Hikes, 
nature study groups, and week-end pil- 
grimages to spots famous for beauty or his- 
torical interest will replace the dances and 
socials. Providing an outdoor fireplace in 
an attractive, safe, picnic spot; marking © 
interesting phenomena along a nature trail ; 
or organizing and directing sport or study 
groups may be stimulated by the Recreation 


committee. 


"Tecan who have followed the 
articles on hobbies that have appeared in 
magazines and newspapers in the past two 
or three years probably have been impressed 
by the widespread and varied interests that 
have been discussed. 

“But why mention them?” you may ask. 
“Hobbies are individual things and can’t 
be advanced by wholesale methods.” 

And that is true, of course, to a certain 
extent. It is possible to stimulate interest 
and, indeed, to introduce a hobby to a small 
number of people by offering them the op- 
portunity to enter a club, a show, or an 
informal group. Since this plan involves 
only a small number, the group is fre- 
quently built around one or two people 
with a keen interest, some knowledge, and 
a willingness to share their enthusiasm. 
Five young men forming a stringed quin- 
tette of professional grade, six young men 
and women with excellent puppets and 
original plays, two young women who are 
experts at refinishing antique furniture and 
who work with two others who do hand 
weaving, are illustrations of a few of the 
many small groups in existence. And what 
can a Recreation committee do to be of use 
to them? A place to meet is important. 
Can the school be used? Is a church 
available? Materials and tools are often a 
necessity. Indeed the very fact that the 
tools are at hand is all that is needed to 
start some young people. Enthusiastic 
leadership is beyond price and the commit- 
tee that finds the person who can attract 
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and hold a following has made a real con- 
tribution to both the leader and the led. 

It may be that some of you, having in 
mind a group of older girls and boys with- 
out evident talents or interests, are thinking 
that any of these plans sounds too ambitious 
for your undertaking. Was it Thoreau 
who advised each of us to “step in time to 
the music he hears however measured and 
far away?” That seems wise advice. It 
is not only foolish but wasteful of energy 
and goodwill to undertake more than can 
be successfully brought to a conclusion. 

Would a concerted attempt to open some 
of the homes to the youth of the community 
be of use? A committee of parents tried 
that in one community and also made an 
appeal to their fellow adults for sympa- 
thetic noninterference in the entertaining. 

Would a hall equipped for games, manned 
by an understand- 


affair sponsored by committees carefully 
selected can do something to break down 
factions. A man told me that if the George 
Washington Bicentennial did no other 
worthwhile thing in the whole United 
States it had helped his little town to get 
together. They had to “drop their chips 
to honor George Washington,” he said. 
Communitywide celebrations may be in the 
nature of shows and exhibitions or they may 
be festivals and ceremonials. The program 
that calls for the participation of many 
people along varied lines of activity is the 
one that will be most lasting. 

Shows and exhibitions, especially if they 
mark the culmination of a season’s program, 
are interesting to the community and stimu- 
lating to the participants. Flower and 
vegetable shows are quite generally popular 
and attract entrants of all ages. They are 

sometimes a part of 





ing person or two, 
and open to anyone 
every evening meet 
a need? The com- 
mittee that aims to 
serve older adoles- 


cents should remem- 





“The level-headed parent is the 
back-bone of our work as teachers.” 
—ALFRED STEARNS, Former Prin- 
cipal of Phillips-Andover Academy. 


a neighborhood fair . 
in which hobbies, 
pets, canned goods, 
hand work, and the 
‘results of efforts of 
many sorts are dis- 


played. An exhibi- 








ber that opportuni- 

ties for self-help are more appreciated than 
plans that are all made and finished, and 
also that a wisely laid program starts where 
the participants are and grows with them. 

If boxing is of interest, it is an accepted 
fact that there are high social and moral 
values in the training and the matches if 
the program is well managed. 

If dancing is the main attraction, more 
and better dances would be the aim. While 
the program would not stop with boxing 
or dancing, the interest would certainly 
indicate the starting point. 


"Tne statement is often heard, 
“But our little town is so full of cliques 
and schisms that we can’t get anything 
started.” A well-advertised community 
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tion of antiques and 
curios attracts much interest. A collection 
of old quilts at William and Mary College 
last year drew many visitors. Old costumes 
from the attics of the town made a fasci- 
nating display in a small West Virginia 
town. 

It is sometimes inspiring to bring to- 
gether a statewide exhibition of semipro- 
fessional arts and crafts. One of the finest 
collections of this type is the display of the 
handicrafts of the Southern Highlands 
assembled by Allen Eaton of the Russell 
Sage Foundation and obtainable for a small 
fee through the American Federation of 
Arts, Barr Building, Washington, D. C. 
This exhibition includes baskets, jewelry, 
brooms, bowls, dolls, furniture, pewter, 


(Continued on page 544) 
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STANDING ON TWO FEET 


By Racuet Asn, M. D. 


good posture. Sadly enough this is 
true even of children. 


Pe: posture is far more common than 


Observe the next 
group of school children that you meet and 
you will be impressed with the small num- 
ber that hold themselves well. This is 
true even of the little 


A Children’s Doctor Gives Advice 
on How to Help Children Main- 
tain Good Posture 


‘Too many children break all the laws of 
good body mechanics. Such children stand 
with head forward, chest sunken, abdomen 
protruding, feet turned out, arches flat. 
The spinal curves are overemphasized and 


the lower back hollowed out. There is un- 





due strain on the 
ones in the _ kinder- muscles that support 
garten and lower the spine and_ the 


grades. Perhaps there 
is a playground near 
your home where you 
may watch the young- 
sters. Take note of 
the high proportion 
that fail to stand in 
the proper position. — 

In the ideal stand- 
ing position there is 
complete balance be- 
tween the muscles of 
the front of the body 
and those of the rear 
so that the erect posi- 





tion is maintained 
with the least degree 
of effort. In such a 


position the head is 
held erect, shoulders 
up and chest out, hips 
back and abdomen in. 








erect position can be 
maintained only with 
effort. As a result, 
the ordinary activities 
of life may make suc 
a child unduly tired, 
irritable, and nervous. 
He is likely to com- 
plain of various pains 
and aches—backache, 
headache, pain in the 
chest, stomachache. 
The flattened chest 
prevents proper aéra- 
tion of the lungs and 
hampers the delivery 
of an adequate supply 
of oxygen to the 
blood. The _ protu- 
berant abdomen with 


. its relaxed muscle 
Cae 3 | 





The legs are straight, 
feet are parallel, and 
the weight of the body 
rests not on the heels or toes but in front 
of the ankle joint. 
The average child, 
vary more or less from this correct positio.. 
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Exercise helps 


however, tends to 


Courtesy Iowa Child Welfare Research Station 


to develop muscles and 
keeps them from becoming flabby 


wall permits sagging 
of the stomach and 
intestines. A  succes- 
sion of digestive dis- 
orders may follow, such as capricious ap- 
petite, periodic spells of vomiting, constipa- 
tion, improper absorption of food. Failure 
to gain weight and the development of a 
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chronic state of malnutrition may be the 
result. 

Certain postural peculiarities are normal 
in the infant or toddler although they 
would be abnormal in his older brother or 
sister. For instance, practically every in- 
fant is born bowlegged. The legs straight- 
en as the child becomes active and begins 
to walk, provided rickets have been pre- 
vented by proper diet and sufficient sun- 
shine and cod-liver oil. The fat pad present 
normally beneath the bony arch of the in- 
fant’s foot gives it the appearance of being 
flat. Children under two or three tend to 
be slightly pot-bellied. When the child 
begins to walk, he stands with head thrust 
forward, knees touching, and feet held 
widely apart in an effort to maintain his 
balance and decrease the number of falls. 
As he grows older his muscle balance and 
coordination improve so that by the age of 
five or six he should assume the ideal posi- 
tion previously described. 


Wauy should so many children be 
deficient in good posture? In a certain per- 
centage of them, primary defects may be 
present which predispose to the develop- 
ment of stoop shoulders. Unless these 
causative factors are removed, it is useless 
to expect improvement. Thus the child who 
is nearsighted or hard of hearing will con- 
stantly stoop forward in an effort to see or 
hear more distinctly. Nasal obstruction, 
such as that caused by enlarged adenoid 
tissue, prevents proper breathing and fre- 
quently produces a flat chest and stoop 
shoulders. 

Barring such associated defects and leav- 
ing out of consideration the existence of 
actual disease of the bone such as occurs 
in rickets, bone tuberculosis, etc., the most 
common cause of poor posture in childhood 
is fatigue and malnutrition. The average 
school child who slouches along will prob- 
ably at the same time possess flabby body 
musculature and exhibit a typical expression 
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of fatigue. In contrast, the child with good 
posture gazes upon the world with an alert, 
wide-awake expression. His tissues are 
firm and his muscles well developed. This 
relation between poor posture and fatigue 
creates a truly vicious circle. Malnour- 
ished, flabby, tired muscles cannot hold the 
skeletal structures in their proper relation 
to each other. The resultant poor posture 
increases the strain on these muscles and 
intensifies the state of fatigue. 


Prsren rest is thus the chief factor 
in the prevention and treatment of postural 
defects in children. These youngsters should 
go to bed early. If they are undernourished 
they should also have an afternoon rest pe- 
riod and a satisfactory diet—sufficient in 
quantity and quality and adequate in its 
content of milk, fruits, and vegetables. 
These foods furnish a large proportion of 
the minerals and vitamins so essential for 
the structure of bone and the proper tone 
of the tissues. Supplement such nourishing 
food with plenty of fresh air and sunshine. 
A regimen of this sort will favor the pro- 
duction of straight bones, firm muscles, and 
a buoyant sense of well-being, all of which 
are essential before good posture can be 
established. 

Let the home atmosphere be pleasant and 
sympathetic. Nagging and constant re- 
minders to “hold your shoulders up” will 
not produce results. Emotional strain at 
home or at school may indeed intensify 
nervous fatigue. A child who is forever 
teing scolded, who is worried and appre- 
hensive, is bound to suffer in health. 

It is advisable that the family doctor de- 
termine whether any associated medical de- 
fects need correction. With the treatment 
of such possible predisposing causes and 
with the institution of a suitable system of 
living, the physical condition will improve. 
At the same time the relaxed ligaments and 
muscles will regain their tone, and the 
posture will tend to improve. The doctor 
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advise exercises to 
strengthen those muscles of abdomen, back, 
and shoulder that maintain the body in the 
erect position. 


now may special 


Such exercises at first are 
best performed lying down, with proper in- 
tervals for rest. To insure perfect results 
they should be performed daily under the 
guidance and frequent supervision of a phy- 
sician or physical director trained in the 
correction of poor body mechanics. In the 
ideal school it should be possible to obtain 
such supervision through the cooperation of 
the department of school medical inspection 
and that of physical education. 

At times a special abdominal and shoul- 
der support may be 


of the foot for some time to withstand the 
handicap of misuse without the develop- 
Sooner or later, how- 
ever, the muscles reach the limit of their 
endurance and the child will begin to ex- 
perience discomfort. 

Even when parents take flatfoot seriously 
they often treat it incorrectly. Because the 
feet are flat, they decide the heels must be 
raised. The weakened muscles and liga- 
ments are thus put to additional strain by 
distortion of the natural position of the 
foot. Or a pair of arch supporters is pur- 
chased and inserted into the shoe—with no 
assurance that either the arch supporter or 

the shoe is of correct 


ment of symptoms. 





of assistance but 
only to round out a 
program of sufficient 
rest, well - balanced 
diet, and suitable ex- 
ercise. No external 
support will take the 
place of flabby, un- 


trained muscles. 


I; is in 
childhood that flat- 
foot 
makes its first ap- 
pearance. At this 
early stage, before 


ganization, 


frequently 





HE teacher’s best friend in 

many communities is the par- 
ent-teacher association, and it is the 
part of wisdom for every teacher 
to cooperate with the local unit of 
this organization, if there is one, or 
to help promote one if there is not. 
In either case, she should make her- 
self familiar with the history, or- 
and methods of the 
association and also with its help- 
ful book and pamphlet literature.” 

—THE Grape TEACHER. 


construction for the 
foot concerned. 
Meanwhile no _at- 
tempt has been made 
to eliminate the 
causes of flatfoot. 
Flatfoot occurs in 
a foot that is con- 
stantly held in an 
improper position. 
In the proper posi- 
tion the feet are par- 
allel, toes straight, 
weight resting in 
front of the ankle 
joint. It is surpris- 








the condition be- 

comes fixed, correction is possible. Neglect 
permits the formation of an uncorrectable 
flatfoot and makes inevitable the future ap- 
pearance of all the symptoms of foot-strain, 
such as pain in feet and legs and inability 
to “emain upon the feet for any length of 
time without marked discomfort. It is sur- 
prising with what indifference parents 
often regard the presence of flatfoot in their 
children. ‘‘Why should I do anything? 
His feet don’t hurt him,” is a frequent 
comment. The great reserve capacity with 
which nature has endowed the structures of 
the growing organism enables the muscles 
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ing how many peo- 
ple have the mistaken notion that it is 
correct to turn the ankles in and the toes 
out. Such a position puts a strain on the 
muscles of the inner side of the foot which 
are responsible for sustaining the arch. 
These muscles become fatigued and relaxed 
and as a result the arch falls. This is espe- 
cially likely to occur if for any reason the 
general muscle tone of the body is below 
par, as in the convalescent stage of acute 
illness or in the presence of a chronic state 
of malnutrition. Overweight children 
frequently acquire flattened arches because 
the foot muscles give way under the heavy 
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load. Acute flatfoot of rapid origin may 
occur when a sudden burden is put upon 
unaccustomed muscles, as when the seden- 
tary individual takes an unusually long 
walk or becomes engaged in an occupation 
that requires long hours of standing or 
walking. 

In the prevention and treatment of flat- 
foot the child as a whole must be con- 
sidered. Weary, flabby muscles in the ex- 
hausted or malnourished child can hold up 
the foot as little as they can support the seg- 
ments of the spine. The general health of 
the child, therefore, must be brought up to 
normal. In the meantime, properly fitting 
shoes should be provided—shoes that grasp 
the heels firmly but are broad enough across 
the toes to allow some play to the foot 
muscles, shoes resting on a low, broad, 
stable heel. A specially constructed shoe 
raised on the inner side may be prescribed 
by the physician. Arch supporters are neces- 
sary only in selected cases. If the physician 
advises them, he will also insist that they be 
specially molded to fit the individual foot. 
The correct position of the foot must be 
maintained at all times. Certain special 
foot exercises which are performed daily 
are of great value. 


oo are many precautions that 
the mother can take to insure the develop- 
ment of good body mechanics in 
her child. From earliest infancy 
she should make certain that the 
child rests upon a firm mattress 
when he sleeps. If the spring sags, 
a board may be placed beneath the 
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mattress. The use of a pillow is unneces- 
sary. The young infant should have proper 
support for his back while in the sitting po- 
sition. Don’t keep him tied in his carriage 
all day. Let him have free use of a play- 
pen, so that he may exercise and develop 
the muscles of his trunk. Encourage him 
to creep before stimulating him to walk. 

Unsuitable furniture starts many a child 
on the road to postural defects. Small 
chairs and tables for the tiny children and 
footstools for the older ones will enable 
them to sit with feet and back supported 
and will make for great ease. A comfort- 
able chair and desk and a good reading 
light keep the child from assuming awk- 
ward postures as he reads or studies. It is 
important that a desk and a seat of the 
proper size be provided at school. 

Clothing, and more particularly under- 
clothing, should be so adjusted that the pull 
of the waist comes near the neck and not at 
the outer part of the shoulder. Shoes of cor- 
rect shape and size are essential to prevent 
foot deformities. It is poor economy to 


continue the use of shoes and stockings that 
the child has outgrown. 

Above all, regulate the life of the child 
so as to insure a proper balance between 
rest and play, an adequate, well-balanced 
diet, and a sufficiency of fresh air and sun- 
shine. 


Teach him to ‘‘walk tall, stand tall, 
and sit tall.” If you do all these 
things, the problem of poor posture 
in your children will for you be 
nonexistent. 

“An ounce of prevention is 
worth a pound of cure.” 


"Drawn by Mary B. Stuart 
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THE ROBINSON FAMILY 


By LeRoy A. Wirxrs, M.D. 


CAMPS FOR THE ROBINSON CHILDREN 


HERE'S great excitement in the Robin- 
ze few family these days. Mollie and 
Jack are both going to camp in July. Last 
year Jack went for two months but this 
year he has generously consented to cut his 
time in half so that Mollie may have her 
first camping trip. 
Mrs. me some of the 
catalogs describing camps for girls and we 
discussed the possibilities of several. Mrs. 
Robinson knows the importance of choosing 


One evening recently 
Robinson showed 


a summer camp with good sanitary condi- 
tions—clean and safe milk, a_ plentiful 
supply of pure water, and a properly run 
kitchen. She also likes to know something 
of the personnel and equipment in the 
camps to which she entrusts her children. 
The one Jack goes to is inspected and 
passed on each year by the state health 
authorities, and Mrs. Robinson wisely in- 
sists that Mollie’s camp be approved, too. 

The catalogs she showed me certainly 
promised an extraordinary range of activi- 
ties: swimming, hiking, fishing, horseback 
study, 
hand work of various kinds—why, there 


riding, canoeing, sailing, mature 
was nothing left out as far as I could see. 
Children these days are mighty lucky, it 
seems to me. I advised Mrs. Robinson, 
however, to choose a camp for Mollie 
where the time is not too strictly parcelled 
out, and where there is a wide range of 
things to do. Moderate regulations, of 
course, are necessary, but. an overdose of 
discipline and order would not be particu- 


larly good for young Mollie and the fun 
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of camping out might easily be turned into 
a repetition of school routine. I also ad- 
vised a small camp rather than a big one, 
for when too many children are together 
formality has to creep in and there is less 
freedom for each child. With a limited 
number, however, each child can be studied 
individually and natural qualities of leader- 
ship as well as initiative may be encouraged. 

Mollie, of course, is wildly excited at 
the thought of going to camp. Right now 
she is making up a list of the things she will 
need. Jack, being a seasoned camper, is 
giving her the benefit of his wide experi- 
ence on such matters. Naturally he feels 
a bit superior and takes a brotherly satis- 
faction in explaining the mysteries of such 
things as Red Cross kits, collapsible dishes, 
and knapsacks. Mollie’s list includes, 
among other things, a supply of middy 
blouses, two army blankets, a good heavy 
sweater, socks, pajamas, a warm bathrobe, 
slippers, and two swimming suits so that 
she will always have a dry one. Even 
tomboy Mollie doesn’t care much for get- 
ting into a wet bathing suit for an after- 
noon swim. 

Jack is teaching her the Red Cross life- 
saving holds, and Mollie promises to be an 
apt pupil. She is already an expert swim- 
mer and diver, and knows something of 
artificial respiration, so that Mr. and Mrs. 
Robinson feel that she is to be trusted. 
And by the way, speaking of swimming, | 
suggested that Mrs. Robinson find out 
about the purity of the water in the swim- 
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ming pool, lake, or river at Mollie’s camp, 
for she does not want Mollie (or Jack 
either) to run the risk of infection. 


J ack’s camp is run by his Boy 
Scout troup. It is ideally situated near a 
small lake in a hilly part of the country, 
which makes it possible for the boys to 
swim and boat, fish, and take long walks 
in the woods and hills. Mr. and Mrs. 
Robinson finally decided to send Mollie to 
a camp about fourteen miles from Jack’s. 
It is privately owned and accommodates 
about a dozen girls. Mr. Robinson says 
that perhaps he will run the rest of the 


family up some day and visit Jack in the 
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morning and Mollie in the afternoon, but 
neither he nor Mrs. Robinson is the kind 
of parent to interfere with camp authorities 
as long as the children are being properly 
looked after. 

I am very glad that Jack and Mollie are 
being allowed to go to camp alone. They 
are intelligent, wide-awake youngsters and 
the freedom of camp life will mean a lot to 
them. There’s nothing they like better 
than to live in the open and sleep under the 
things which conditions of 
modern life make increasingly difficult. 

When I see Jack fussing with his fishing 
rods and tackle I get a hankering for trout 
streams and open country myself! 


stars—two 








Turn to page 525 for an announcement of a series of articles on the 
Robinson family for 1934-35 














Among other activities in which Mollie will take part at camp are first aid demonstrations 
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THE GRIST MILL . . EDITORIALS 





Congress are 





education. 





CuHitp WELFARE is the Official Magazine of the National 
Congress of Parents and ‘Teachers. 


The objects of the 


First, To promote child welfare in home, school, church, and 
community; to raise the standards of home life; to secure 
adequate laws for the care and protection of children. 

SeconD, To bring into closer relation the home and the school 
that parents and teachers may cooperate intelligently in the 
training of the child, and to develop between educators and the 
general public such united efforts as will secure for every child 
the highest advantages in physical, mental, social, and spiritual 


—From the National By-Laws, Article I. 








HE National Congress, with its re- 
i ee membership of approximately 
a million and a half fathers, mothers, and 
teachers, is beginning another administra- 
tion under new—and yet thoroughly ex- 
perienced—leadership. 

While we, its members, regretfully 
relinquish our claim to Mrs. Hugh Brad- 
ford who as president during the last four 
years has won whole-hearted allegiance 
and admiration, we greet with enthusiasm 
and loyalty our new president, Mrs. B. F. 
Langworthy. 

Mrs. Langworthy, whose home is in the 
progressive town of Winnetka, Illinois, 
has been active in parent-teacher work for 
more than twenty years and has served the 
Congress in many capacities. She was for 
four years president of the Il\linois Con- 
gress. As a member of the National 
Board of Managers, she has been chairman 
of many committees. From 1930 to 1934 
she ably served as first vice-president and 
aide to the president. 

Mrs. Langworthy’s human interests are 
wide and varied. In Illinois she is an 
officer in the Illinois Social Hygiene 
League, the Cook County School of Nurs- 
ing, the Chicago League for the Hard of 


Hearing, the Woman’s City Club of 
Chicago, and the Juvenile Protective 
Association. 
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Our best wishes go to Mrs. Bradford 
who has already assumed her new duties 
as President of the Magazine Company 
and chairman of the Budget committee of 
the Congress; and to Mrs. Langworthy 
who auspiciously starts a three-year term 
as President of our nationwide Congress of 
Parents and Teachers. 


CHILD WELFARE CHANGES 


Wren this issue the publication 
name, CHILD WELFARE, so long associated 
with the official magazine of the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, goes 
out of use. To some the name has carried 
the suggestion of charity, whereas the 
Congress is educational in its objectives. 
To others it has signified the study of only 
grade school children. Since the magazine 
covers the interests of parents and teachers 
of children in all stages of development 
from birth to maturity, a more appropriate 
name has been substituted. Beginning with 
the September, 1934, issue our magazine 
will be known as THE NATIONAL PARENT- 
‘TEACHER. The size will be increased, and 
the appearance improved. We bespeak your 
interest and your help in reaching the 
Congress membership through a larger, 
finer magazine medium than we have ever 


before published. 
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CHILD WELFARE 
FEATURES CONTINUE 


W: hope that each issue of this 
volume has help to 
parents and teachers in meeting everyday 
situations presented by children. Many of 
our readers have written to tell us that this 
has been the case, and we trust that their 
letters express the opinion of all of our 
subscribers. 

Although with the September number 
the name and size of the magazine change, 
all of the regular features 


been of practical 
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“The Question Box,” the “Bookshelf,” 
“Facts About Motion Pictures,” and “Con- 
sultation Service.” 

The series of articles about the Robinson 
family has been so widely read by individ- 
uals and so generally used as a basis for 
discussion by study groups that it has been 
decided to continue the series. The Robin- 
sons, however, are moving to another town, 
and so Dr. LeRoy A. Wilkes, the family 
doctor, can no longer chronicle their 
doings. Dr. Samuel J. Crumbine, for the 





which have been a part of 
this twenty-eighth volume 
will be continued in the 
new volume which begins 
with the September issue. 
The Parent Education 
Study Course in the twen- 
ty-ninth volume will be 
devoted to a many-sided 


consideration of “The 
Child in School.” The 
theme of the Parent- 


Teacher Program is “To- 
day’s Child in Tomor- 
row’s World.” Detailed 
announcements of this 
program and the Parent 
Education Study Course 
were made in the May 
number of CHitp WeL- 
FARE. Leaflets describing 
the study course and the 
program will be available 
free to local Congress 
units and to subscribers to 
CuiLp WELFARE MaGa- 
ZINE. 

“The President’s Mes- 
sage’ will continue to be 





a feature of the magazine, 
as well as ‘““The Children’s 
Hour,” “The Grist Mill,” 
“The P. T. A. at Work,” 


“Congress Comments,” 
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past twelve years General 
Executive of the Ameri- 
can Child Health Asso- 
ciation, will be their new 
physician and will write 
monthly accounts of the 
family for CH1Lp WEeEL- 
FARE. 


NEA CONVENTION 


Pree the op- 


portunity has come to the 
Congress to hold a Par- 
ent- Teacher Section Meet- 
ing during the convention 
of the National Educa- 
tion Association, to be 
held this year in Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

“Home Study” is the 
topic selected for discus- 
sion at the meeting — 
which will be held July 
5 at 2 p.m. 

Mrs. B. F. Lang- 
worthy, President of the 
National Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers, will 
preside, and among the 
participants will be lead- 
ers in educational and 
parent-teacher work. The 
meeting will be in the 
form of a panel discussion. 
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A CONVENTION SUMMARY 


GENERAL summary of the Thirty-Eighth Annual Convention of the 

National Congress of Parents and Teachers (May 13-18, 1934) was 
presented at the last session at Des Moines in the form of a panel discussing 
the subject, “How the P. T. A. Can Help the Child.” In advance of the 
Convention all state presidents and members of the Executive committee 
were divided into six groups. To these groups was assigned the duty of 
gathering and discussing at the panel the gist of information contributed by 
speakers and members throughout the meeting on these subjects: Education, 
Health, Social Outlook, Home, Community Responsibility, Religion. These 
committees consented to report the highlights of their findings for the readers 
of Cup WELFARE so that those who were unable to go to Des Moines might 
catch something of the significance and spirit of the meeting. We thank them 
for their generous help. Full reports of the Convention will be found in the 





Proceedings which will soon be available from the National Office. 


THE Epiror. 


EDUCATION 


HIS committee, composed of eight 
b reseel presidents and two members of 
the Executive committee, assigned to each 
president the responsibility of reporting one 
of the following phases of education dis- 
cussed at the Convention: character edu- 
cation, adult education and parent educa- 
tion, leisure-time 
curriculum, 


education, the new 
education and radio, 
education the basis of a democracy, local 
and state taxation, federal relief. 

The committee found as the week went 
by that each conference touched in some 
way upon the education of the child. Mrs. 
A. H. Reeve fittingly defined the subject 
when she said, “Education is everything that 
happens to the child from birth to death.” 
So you realize what an undertaking the 
committee faced. Mrs. Hugh Bradford in 
her report said, ‘“‘We recognize in character 
building our greatest opportunity—to teach 
the value of temperance education.” Any 
development in character education must 
necessarily include the right attitude to- 
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ward the teaching of temperance in all 
things. 

The child must live in a community with 
adults and he comes strongly under the in- 
fluence of the character of these adults; 
and this fact leads directly into the field 
of adult education. ‘‘We cannot have bet- 
ter children than we have adults to lead 
them.” Mrs. Ickes told us that “we no 
longer have finishing schools but that adult 
education is the continuing after the 
normal school days are over.” 

We found much discussion of leisure- 
time activities during the Convention and 
were told that the way in which a child 
spends his leisure time is more important 
in the development of his character than 
the influence of his school hours. 

As parent-teacher associations we have 
put our strength behind education and 
health. We must urge our people now to 
support leisure-time programs. We have 
been told of the community centers sup- 
ported by special tax levies where whole- 
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some recreation is furnished. Mr. J. W. 
Faust brought out forcefully that it is far 
cheaper to have a small tax levy for recrea- 
tion than to pay large sums for the upkeep 
of the criminal. He gave a splendid illus- 
tration of a recreational center in Phila- 
delphia which had cut down the number 
of criminals arrested. 

With the new curriculum we look to 
the school not for the teaching of facts 
alone but for the inculcating of ideas, for 
the building of character, for fostering good 
citizenship, and for solving the problems 
of how to equip children for the days to 
come. Methods, systems, 
courses, and questions of 
policies are more and more 
important. 

Visual education has its 
contribution to make to 
the new curriculum in the 
shortening of lesson pe- 
riods and in reducing the 
cost of school operation. 
We were shown the con- 
tribution that radio can 
make to adult and parent 
education, to leisure-time 
activities, and to citizen- 
ship. 


Education is the only the National Congress, 


chairman of arrangements for the 
Convention 


hope of a democracy. Peo- 
ple must be educated and 
intelligent in order to perpetuate good gov- 
ernment. Education leads to intelligence, a 
knowledge of our modern world, the ability 
to enjoy science and culture, and the appre- 
ciation of a world of beauty and art, of 
music and literature. It leads to training 
for vocations that individuals may be able 
to earn enough to be self-respecting, self- 
supporting, and happily independent. 
Education for good citizenship must 
teach us how to live in a democratic, co- 
operative social order. Wealth must learn 
its place in a democracy. -Education must 
teach the purpose of living. 
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Mrs. B. C. Hopkins of Des Moines, 
outgoing Sixth Vice-President of 
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a deep background of familiarity with the 
development of world affairs in order to 
create in the individual a reverence for 
things that have gone before and an appre- 
ciation of their influence on present and 
future generations. The _ intellectually 
honest person is the one upon whom civili- 
zation depends. His following may come 
thirty years after he is dead, but come it 
will. 

The resolutions on education cover other 
topics concerned with education: taxation, 
a minimum school term, federal aid, 
legislation for adequate, public-supported 
schools. 

From the “Early Bird 
Conferences” we are tak- 
ing to our rural associa- 
tions many suggestions as 
to what the rural parent- 
teacher association can do 
toward the _ educational: 
betterment of the rural 
child. 

In summing up the 
findings of the panel on 
“What the Parent-Teach- 
er Association Can Do 
Toward the Future of the 
Child in Education,” the 
committee wishes to say 
that the program of the 
Convention has been rich 
in material and suggested activities for our 
local associations, and we feel sure that 
the delegates are taking back a wealth of 
valuable ideas and plans for individual 
parent-teacher associations. 


general 


Mrs. James Fitts Hill, Alabama, Chairman 
Mrs. Scott Wood, Arkansas 

Mrs. Charles F. Pye, Iowa 

Mrs. C. C. McDonald, Mississippi 

Mrs. S. P. Nanninga, New Mexico 

Dr. W. T. Sanger, Virginia 

Mrs. E. C. Stopher, Ohio 

Mrs. M. D. Wilkinson, Washington 

Miss Charl Williams, District of Columbia 
Mr. Joy Elmer Morgan, District of Columbia 
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HEALTH 


HO is the forgotten child from the 

WV standpoint of health? He may 
be the child of parents who have made no 
preparation for his coming or have given 
no medical supervision to him after his 
arrival. Though he is not so often for- 
gotten at the time of his birth, he is too 
often forgotten during his early years and 
His health 
needs are too often a matter of trial and 
error on the part of his parents in his early 
life, and during adolescence, on his own 
part. He is usually the child of under- 
privileged parents. He must make all 
sorts of special adjustments with no help. 
His community may fail to provide for his 


the period of adolescence. 


needs in the way of pure water, proper 
food, healthful play, hygienic surroundings, 
and prevention of disease. 
Promotion of health is one 
of the outstanding activities of 
the parent-teacher program. 
The Summer Round-Up is 
known wherever the parent- 
teacher movement is known. 
It has made every community 
with a_ parent-teacher 
more or less health conscious. 


unit 


No project has done more in 
that direction, but it is only 
one medium to be used. The 
full health program of the 
parent-teacher organization is 
one of cooperation and coordi- 
nation with all health agencies 
in the community and in the 
state. 

Dr. Lillian R. Smith, Di- 
rector of the Michigan State 
Department of Health, and 
chairman of the Congress Summer Round- 
Up committee, in speaking on the Con- 
vention platform emphasized this last 
point. She said: “The logical leader of 
the public health program is the public 
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Mrs. Charles F. Pye, Presi- 
dent of the Iowa Congress 


health officer. If a community has a well- 
organized public health department with an 
adequate staff, the local parent-teacher 
association should know the plans and 
policies of that health department in order 
that it may cooperate intelligently and 
actively in those plans and policies. For 
instance, if the health department includes 
in its program plans for immunization 
against diphtheria and vaccination against 
smallpox, a cooperative parent-teacher asso- 
ciation can do much in spreading propa- 
ganda in favor of these protective treat- 
ments. ‘he same applies to the tuberculin 
and health inspections. Well- 
informed parent-teacher cooperation can 
strengthen public health activities to a re- 
markable degree. On the other hand, if a 
community has not a well-or- 
ganized health department, the 
parent-teacher association may 
play an important part in stim- 
ulating public opinion in favor 
of such protection. To do so, 
it must be well informed as to 
the functions of a health de- 
partment and its importance to 
the community.” 

Some of the further possi- 
bilities of parent-teacher par- 
ticipation in statewide health 
programs are indicated by 
quotations from speakers on 
the Health Panel of the 
Convention. 

Dr. Ada Hart Arlitt, chair- 
man of the Parent Education 
committee, said: “Health is 
not a matter of physical well- 
being only. A healthy child 
has a healthy mental attitude, and does not 
rely on emotional display. 


testing 


Some children 
develop a system of symptoms in order to 
become of interest to the family. An un- 
healthy attitude is sometimes shown in re- 
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action toward failures. Children may give 
foolish reasons for their failures instead of 
making an analysis of the situation that led 
to failure. Training for a healthy attitude 
should begin as early as the spoken word 
is understood. Face these 
foolish alibis early and the 
child gains from proper 
guidance; neglect them 
and it means trouble for 
the child. 

“A healthy attitude 
gives all it can to service 
and tries to develop far 
more service.” 

Dr. Adelaide Baylor, 
chairman of the Home- 
making committee, said: 
“T am asked how we may 
knit together all of the 
excellent suggestions on 
health made at the Convention. The 
child’s initiative ability aids if there are 
right examples. How fine if every child 
had a home where these things are cared 
for. Just so far as these things function 
in the home will they be a part of the 
child’s life. 

“Clothing and shelter are important to 
the child’s well-being, along with proper 
food. Clothing affects his health and 
should be good, simple clothing. He should 
be sheltered by a good home where he 
feels secure and happy in the things that 
are being done there.” 

Mrs. B. F. Langworthy, the new Presi- 
dent of the Congress, said: “I am just a 
grandmother, but all the children are still 
alive. We have made great advancement. 
Thirty-five years ago we had no child 
psychology—except G. Stanley Hall in two 
volumes on Adolescence. Watson would 
have shocked us so that both mother and 
child would have died. Today you have 
many guides.” 

Mrs. William T. Bannerman, chairman 
of the Legislation committee, said: ““We 
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Mrs. S. E. Lincoln, chairman of 
Convention arrangements for the 
city 


need legislation to get proper buildings, 
trained teachers, and county health units; 
cooperation of all forces may be written 
into these laws. 

“The state health department should 
have the responsibility of 
the health problems of 
the state, just as the 
state educational depart- 
ment should be held re- 
sponsible for state educa- 
tion. 

“We must not forget 
the importance of getting 
the money for support of 
these things. All would 
fail if we did not support 
the appropriations for 
county health units, state 
and federal health pro- 
grams.” 

Mrs. Herman Ferger, Director of the 
Health Department, N. C. P. T., said: 
“We need better home understanding of 
and cooperation with the school health pro- 
grams so that the home may carry out the 
health practices taught in the school 
program.” 

Mrs. W. J. Hockett, chairman of the 
Health Panel, presented some definite goals 
for parent-teacher associations functioning 


in the field of health: 
Recommendations from Health Panel 


1. Promote increased health conscious- 
ness. 


bo 


. Plan more complete health programs, 
including all phases of health. 


3. Endeavor to secure better understand- 
ing between local medical and dental 
societies and the parent-teacher 
association. Attempt to secure lay 
representatives on medical and den- 
tal boards. 


as 


. Aim to get more children under medi- 
cal and dental care by means of a 
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better through of the 
Summer Round-Up plans with spe- 


carrying 


cial attention to follow-up. 

5. Better home understanding of and co- 
operation with the school health pro- 
grams so that the home may carry 
out the health practices taught in the 
school health program. 

6. Cooperate with the health program in 
the school with special reference to 
nutrition. 

7. Increase development of hot school 
lunches with special attention to 
needy children where economic con- 
ditions demand it. 

8. Promote immunization against diph- 
theria, vaccination against smallpox, 
tuberculin testing, and other pro- 
tective measures as needed. 


9. Urge strict observance of law for con- 
trol of communicable diseases, espe- 
cially quarantine laws. 

10. Cooperate with public health organiza- 
tions—national, state, county, and 
local. 


11. Promote community cooperation in 
community health programs and 
projects. 


12. Promote health legislation endorsed by 
the National Congress. 


Mrs. W. J. Hockett, Indiana, Chairman 
Mrs. George T. Stevens, Arizona 

Mrs. Chris Hirning, South Dakota 
Mrs. Haven Sawyer, Maine 

Dr. Ruth C. Warwick, New Hampshire 
Mrs. John R. Burns, Oklahoma 

Mrs. F. Donald Carpenter, Vermont 
Mrs. John K. Hardy, Utah 

Mrs. Herman Ferger, Tennessee 

Mrs. Frederick M. Hosmer, New York 





THE SOCIAL OUTLOOK 


sentative high schools in the United 
States, we learn that not less than 50 per 
cent of the failures among students in high 
That 
is to say, boys and girls who fail to find 
a place in the school life which brings self- 
respect and satisfaction are very likely to 
be the boys and girls who fail in algebra, 
English, chemistry, and history. 

Leaders of thought who have been dis- 
cussing the social outlook of the child 
during the Des Moines Convention, have 
compelled us to realize that the social suc- 
cess of a child is in a great measure depend- 
ent upon the location of his home, its life 
enrichment advantages, and the attitude of 
his parents to life and living. 

Poverty has moved in and has taken its 
toll from thousands of homes which have 
never before known its stigma. Poor houses 
in poor neighborhoods, even shanties on the 
fringe of town, have replaced hundreds of 
good, substantial homes. Father, harassed 
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;ROM a recent survey of forty repre- 


schools are in reality social failures. 


by his failure to provide adequately for the 
family, has fallen into despair; and even 
Mother, whose task must always be to 
balance the family life, has found barren- 
ness and discouragement such formidable 
enemies that she, too, has given up the 
struggle. Physical and material needs on 
the one hand, despair and doubt on the 
other, so burden the children in homes like 
this that they walk out with deepening re- 
luctance to meet the challenge of the day. 

What can be done about it? How can 
the parent-teacher association help to im- 
prove the social outlook of children—now, 
before they find satisfactions in destructive, 
unsocial pursuits? 

Let us consider the fact that the social 
outlook of children depends, first, in great 
measure upon the social outlook of the 
parents; second, upon the social opportun- 
ity offered by the community; and third, 
upon the life enriching knowledge and ex- 
periences offered in the public schools. 

Dr. Joseph M. Artman, chairman of the 
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Character Education committee, and Dr. 
John S. Nollen have both urged that the 
time has come when leadership, to be effec- 
tive, must include numbers of people de- 
termined upon the same objectives or ideals. 
The parent-teacher association is particu- 
larly well fitted for the task of group 
leadership, first, because it knows no selec- 
tivity. Anyone who is interested in chil- 
dren and the promotion of child welfare is 
welcome in the parent-teacher association, 
regardless of his social standing, his re- 
ligion, . his politics, or his occupation. 
Second, because the universal tie of love for 
children is the motivating principle of the 
parent-teacher association in every commu- 
nity where it exists. 


Projects for Social Outlook 
Improvement 


WV ILL you, then, accept this chal- 
and through 
association try to provide: 


lenge your parent-teacher 


life enrichment, through acquainting the 
general public with the necessity of retain- 
ing in the public school curriculum such 
subjects and experiences as make life richer 
for all children; 
improvement in commercial amusements, 
through investigating what you have in 
your community and working to substitute 
something wholesome for the undesirable 
commercial amusements offered ; 


playgrounds, not only space and equipment 
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for play, but adequate supervision, that 
playtime and play energy may be directed 
into wholesome, constructive channels; 
coordinating councils, a group of people 
interested in the welfare of those children 
who have already reached the point of anti- 
social conduct, who will advise, befriend, 
and guide them back to normal, happy, 
social relationships ; 

camps where underprivileged children may 
find not only health but happiness and 
satisfaction in group activities and citizen- 
ship practice; 

social opportunity for unnoticed parents 
through a carefully planned membership 
enrolment endeavor which really reaches 
out into the homes of those who live on the 
edges of life—those fathers and mothers 
who through failure to hold a place in the 
community have lost the spirit of citizen- 
ship and with it the security of belonging 
to anything that life offers. 

A real participating membership in the 
parent-teacher association may be _ the 
means of bringing back into social harmony 
thousands of America’s forgotten children. 


Mrs. John E. Hayes, Idaho, Chairman 
Mrs. William J. Hayes, California 

Mrs. R. H. Hankinson, Georgia 

Miss M. Beatrice Johnstone, North Dakota 
Mrs. L. A. Mailhes, Louisiana 

Mrs. Francis H. Blake, New York 

Mrs. Walter E. Greenwood, Pennsylvania 
Mrs. William F. Beatty, West Virginia 
Mrs. J. K. Pettengill, Michigan 








The CHILD WELFARE exhibit at the Convention in Des Moines with local Iowa chairmen who 


were present. 


Mrs. J. O. Woodmansee, state chairman in lowa, stands at the lejt and Miss 


Mary Ferre, Circulation Manager, stands at the right 
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THE HOME 


N the ability of the modern home to 
() adjust itself to the changing condi- 
tions of the present and to provide a sense 
of security for its children depends not only 
the future of that home, but also the future 
of the school and the church. 

For many years the tendency has been to 
turn over to the church and the school the 
responsibility that properly belongs to the 
home. It is the duty of the home to create 
the right kind of atmosphere for the de- 
velopment of the child, to set up an abiding 


faith and high ideals 


in the last two generations. Parents in 
many homes have shifted their responsibility 
to the school, the church, and the commu- 
nity; and sometimes none of these institu- 
tions has accepted the responsibility. In- 
stead of submitting to the authority of the 
home the child has substituted his own will. 
To this very cause we may attribute some 
of the lawlessness and crime of the present. 
The child who has not learned fair play 
and honesty and obedience in the home will 
never learn law observance and respect for 

the rights of others 








that may guide its 
members through all 
kinds of difficulties. 

In the properly 
managed home all 
the members of the 
family feel that 
they are successfully 


By Lewis WorTHINGTON SMITH 


working together, 
and this goes far in 
giving a sense of 
courage and confi- 
dence in meeting the 
problems of life. 
The home is the 
simplest of the agen- 
cies concerned in the 
education of youth. 


NURTURE 


These are the things to cherish: 

A seed and a dream and a child. 
Else must the nations perish 

And earth fall away to the wild. 


These are the things for wonder: 

The leaf and the flower and the grain, 
Earth that the roots browse under, 

And skies for the sun and the rain. 


These are the things to nourish: 
The buddings of trees and youth. 

So shall the grown things flourish, 
Manhood and beauty and truth. 


Out of the leaf-falls that perish, 
Retrieved from the waste and the wild, 
These are the things to cherish: 
A seed and a dream and a child. 


outside the home. 
Rural life tends to 
‘draw families to- 
gether, since their 
members are depend- 
ent upon themselves 
and one another for 
recreation and since 
all must contribute to 
the business of earn- 
ing a living. City life 


tends, on the con- 
trary, to disintegrate 
family relationships. 


Statistics show that 
by far the greater per- 
centage of people in 
important positions in 








It has much more 
of the child’s time and can teach by exam- 
ple rather than in a more formal way; 
hence, the home is the best qualified agency 
to undertake the early education of the 
child. 

Through good teamwork of the father 
and mother a feeling of social and financial 
security will be developed. All people 
realize that conditions are not ideal at 
present but they look forward confidently 
to the worthwhile things of the future. 

The attitude of the home toward the 
child has changed greatly in many respects 
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our country are from 
the rural population. Simplicity of living 
and lofty ideals form the basis of a suc- 
cessful home and a successful life. 

In laying foundations, some of the things 
the home must teach are health, including 
the effects on health of alcohol and nar- 
cotics, safety and a sense of proper adjust- 
ment toward surroundings, the wise man- 
agement of money, a sense of security and 
confidence, and the uses of leisure which 
make for enduring satisfactions. What one 
does with his leisure time makes or destroys 
character. Within the plan for using 
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leisure time profitably may come many 
things that enrich life, such as the arts and 
physical recreations. A place should be 
available in the home where the younger 
members can invite their friends for music, 
games, dancing, candy-making, and simple 
suppers. 

Especially important is the teaching of 
the home in the field of spiritual values. 
Instead of blaming our schools and colleges 
for a lack of religious training, we must 
realize that in many cases the home has 
established no foundation upon which the 
schools and churches may build. Dr. 
Charles Gilkey said, ““The most adequate 
symbol of God is a home at its best.” If 
we are to save the world for Christianity, 
the home is the place where it must be 
done. 


What can the parent-teacher association 
do to assist in securing “the right of every 
child to a home and that love and security 
which home provides; and if that child 
must receive foster care, the nearest substi- 
tute for his own home’? Each association 
can have several interesting programs dur- 
ing the year to show something of the part 
the home plays in the child’s life. The time 
may be divided among several members 
who will stress and illustrate the need for 
faith, hope, love, industry, service, play, 
and cooperation in the home. 

Every association can have a parent edu- 
cation study group where some of the best 
books available can be studied (and there 
are many such) to give parents the simp- 
lest fundamentals of home life—the foster- 
ing of harmony based upon love and broad- 
mindedness; the comforts and conveniences 
that can be obtained, and yet the possibil- 
ity of happiness with a deal table, a dry 
goods box cupboard, or a soap box footstool. 
This study will lead on to the child’s place 
in the home, his right to understand the 
problems of his parents, his right to play and 
grow strong, his right to a place where he 
can study and bring his friends. Problems 
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of mental and social hygiene can be taken 
up in such a manner as to divorce them 
from the dread found in so many parents’ 
hearts. 


Different groups can be formed to suit 
parents of children at different age levels. 
Parents of junior and senior high school 
pupils may well belong to such study 
groups, for at this age home ties need to 
be tightened and home life made so attrac- 
tive that it can compete with the many 
diversions offered children elsewhere. 


Added classes can be arranged for young 
mothers who are looking eagerly in every 
direction to find ways of making their new 
homes worthy. More mature mothers can 
lead such groups, giving of their wider 
experience in meeting life’s problems. 

An illustration of what can be done to 
educate parents to think for themselves and 
to act independently and wisely has been 
given in the use that has been made of the 
public forum in Des Moines. 

Through associations fortunate enough 
to have the advice of a home economics 
teacher, many a home can be put on a bet- 
ter basis in management, hygiene, food, and 
clothing. 

Our associations might do well to place 
the strongest emphasis upon moral and 
spiritual training in the home. There must 
be something upon which the child may 
build his faith in himself, in his school, in 
his whole world. If we give him early in 
life the principles of faith, love, and service 
the parents of the coming years will not be 
concerned for the forgotten child. 


Mrs. A. B. Shuttleworth, Colorado, Chairman 
Mrs. W. W. Tuttle, Hawaii 

Mrs. Malcolm McClellan, Florida 

Mrs. Reece Bowen, Kansas 

Mrs. George E. Oldham, Tennessee 

Mrs. H. Ross Coppage, Maryland 

Mrs. William Beers, Montana 

Mrs. John Wilson, South Carolina 

Mrs. M. Galley, Wyoming 

Mrs. B. C. Hopkins, Iowa 

Dr. William McKinley Robinson, Michigan 
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COMMUNITY RESPONSIBILITY 


HE most outstanding impression which 
ta. committee received from the Con- 
vention program was in regard to the re- 
sponsibility of our parent-teacher associa- 
We can 
no longer be satisfied with merely educat- 
ing the members of a community to the 
job of being parents and teachers. We 
must also assume the responsibility of mak- 
ing citizens public spirited. John Dewey 
has said, “What the best and wisest parent 
wants for his child, that must the commu- 
nity want for all its chil- 
dren.” Children’s prob- 
lems are social, economic, 
and political 
Therefore the _ parent- 
teacher movement 


tions to worldwide movements. 


problems. 


must 
become a great motivat- 
ing force in shaping gov- 
ernmental policies and 
activities. 

The citizens’ share in 
assuring security to the 
forgotten child is the de- 
velopment of a 
understanding of 
and conditions as_ they 
affect the child. We as 
citizens must evaluate 
public services to present 
and coming generations. 


sound 
needs 


General 


Public service is par- 
tially met by taxation, and a thorough 
study of this vital economic subject is nec- 
sary. The parent-teacher association seems 
to be the most valuable organization we 
have to create public opinion which will 
affect the allocation of taxes. We must 
realize that we receive collectively through 
the payment of taxes much that we could 
not afford individually. The growing tax 
burden is alarming and of eourse curtail- 
ments must be made. However, it is illogi- 
cal for tax-savers to urge a curtailment of 
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Mrs. Harold L. Ickes, member of the 

Assembly 

wife of the Secretary of the Interior, 
who was a Convention speaker 


the more recent additions to government to 
effect these savings. 

Education, public health, public welfare, 
and recreation have come into the govern- 
mental picture because modern and scien- 
Obviously, if 
wise tax-cutting is undertaken, it should 
not be in these services, but in such govern- 
mental functions as have been outgrown. 
It is a_ responsibility of local Congress 
units to seek out through study these po- 
litically entrenched but outgrown govern- 
mental functions and to 
try to discard them if we 
are to save education, pub- 
lic health, and public wel- 
Throughout — the 
Convention program we 
learned that the intelli- 
gent citizen, in order to 
bring about improved gov- 
ernmental service, should 
be willing to scrutinize, 
support, and serve the best 
interests of society. 

Public budgets, taxing 
systems, school adminis- 
trations, and other gov- 
ernmental activities should 
be carefully studied in 
order that citizens may 
have an intelligent and 
sympathetic understand- 
ing of the needs and conditions which affect 
the life of our communities. 


tific knowledge demand it. 


fare. 
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of Illinois and 


We must create a public consciousness 
toward this matter of taxes. In the old 
days taxes were paid to amass personal 
fortunes for rulers and kings, but now we 
must learn to use our taxes for public 
service. Citizens should be willing to serve 
by intelligent voting, consistent examples 
of righteous living, and a willingness to 
lead when called upon to do so. We can 
but expect to sit back and allow politicians 
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with personal ambitions to lead our gov- 
ernments if we ourselves are unwilling to 
assume the responsibility of public office 
when we are needed. In addition to recog- 
nizing the need of supporting public service, 
the citizen must be led to appreciate the 
need of high standards in public administra- 
tion and to supply trained personnel. 

It seems to this committee that we, as 
parent-teacher members, owe just as much 
to the childhood of the depression as we do 
to the childhood of prosperity; and that if 


the citizens of today fail the children of 
today, the future citizenry will fail the 
nation of tomorrow. 2 


Mrs. Holland Flagler, Illinois, Chairman 

Mrs. T. Merle Shaw, Connecticut 

Mrs. Joseph N. Saunders, District of Co- 
lumbia 

Mrs. E. L. Baker, Minnesota 

Mrs. Paul H. Kelsey, Massachusetts 

Mrs. Charles H. Cooley, New Jersey 

Mrs. J. L. Henderson, North Carolina 

Mrs. William Kletzer, Oregon 

Mrs. J. Sherman Brown, Colorado 

Mrs. C. H. Thorpe, Arkansas 





RELIGION 


ERHAPS no phase of the child’s life has 

been forgotten more completely than 
that which concerns his spiritual develop- 
ment. While the greatest responsibility 
for spiritual education rests upon the home, 
such training cannot be delegated to any 
one institution, since religion is a quality 
of any and all life. 

The development of the Convention 
theme has shown how each institution— 
home, school, church, and community— 
must make its contribution to the fourfold 
development of the child and, specifically, 
must restore to our children their spiritual 
heritage. 

The vesper service on Sunday afternoon, 
held in Great Hall Memorial Union, low. 
State College, Ames, was a fitting opening 
for the week’s deliberations. Dr. Raymond 
Hughes, President of the college, said: 

“If every one of the one hundred million 
homes in America, in however a humble 
way, would contribute its share to right 
thinking and right living, we would be in 
reality—what we claim to be—a Christian 
nation. As president of the college I asked 
of a friend and prominent minister, ‘What 
kind of man must I bring to this college 
as a religious counsellor so that we may 
develop righteousness in our students?’ 
The reply was, ‘The finest man in the 
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world could not do this. Every member 
of the faculty, every subject taught, the 
institution itself must practice right think- 
ing and right living if we would develop 
righteousness in our students.’ ”’ 

Dr. Charles Gilkey, Dean of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Chapel, in speaking 
about “The Child and His Religion,” said: 

“Though there have been radical over- 
turns in the American home, as in other 
social units, the fundamental relationships 
of the family remain the same—father, 
mother, child; in the school—teacher, child, 
life. Today the home does not take the 
responsibility for religious teaching, but 
has turned it over to the church or private 
school, or to the children themselves. Con- 
sequently children are growing up in a 
vacuum, religiously. Many college students 
today are unfamiliar with facts and the 
vacuum passes over to a moral and social 
vacuum. ‘This generation has been spiritu- 
ally disinherited. Love of God cannot be 
experienced by the child if he has not had 
the security and confidence of a father in 
the home. Within the home is the soil in 
which spiritual seeds are planted and take 
root; their growth should be nurtured in 
the school and when transplanted out onto 
the hillsides—the universe itself—should 
there come into full bloom. We need to 
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fill up the vacuum at its heart with the 
faith, hope, and love that give life a mean- 
ing, and with courage wherewith to live.” 

Because the parent himself has become 
confused and perplexed regarding religion, 
he has shifted his responsibility. It must 
become the common concern of home, 
school, church, and community to give to 
the child “moral and spiritual strength 
that will help him to stand firm under the 
pressure of life.” No one institution work- 
ing alone can accomplish this end. 

Granting that the home has furnished 
a place in which the child’s soul may ex- 
pand, that rich experiences have been pro- 
vided for his growth in grace, the school 
must continue to build upon this founda- 
tion and furnish additional experiences. It 
needs to maintain an enriched curriculum 
that will preserve the cultural and spiritual 
values of life for our children through art, 
music, social studies, and recreation, Dr. 
John W. Studebaker, former Superintend- 
ent of Schools of Des Moines, said: “The 
school should not be a place for indoctrina- 
tion, but a democracy of free learning. 
Education is a leading-out process rather 
than a jamming-in process. The teacher 
is a partner. We must not feed the body 
and starve the soul or we shall cease to 
grow in spiritual stature.” 


The beautiful music offered by the school 
children of Des Moines, by the students 
at the college, and by the Mothersingers 
of the Congress gave a splendid demonstra- 
tion of the value of music in the lives of 
our boys and girls. 

If the child’s religion is like a flower 
that takes root in the home, flourishes in 
the school, comes to full bloom in the life 
of the community—then the parent-teacher 
association has a definite part in tending 
the growing plant. As_ parent-teacher 
leaders we must exemplify in our own lives 
and in every activity of our association 
work those spiritual qualities which make 
for right thinking and right living. We 
must not lower our standards in any way 
in trying to achieve our goal. 

In the words of the Negro spiritual sung 
by the A Capella Choir at the banquet, 
“It’s not my neighbor, but it’s me, oh Lawd, 
standin’ in the need of prayer.” 


Mrs. David W. Stewart, Michigan, Chairman 
Mrs. William A. Hastings, Wisconsin 

Mr. Howard T. Ennis, Delaware 

Mrs. Warren L. Mabrey, Missouri 

Mrs. Paul Bradley, Nebraska 

Mrs. Simon S. Lapham, Rhode Island 


= 


Mrs. James G. Sheehan, Kentucky 
Mrs. A. F. Wood, Texas 

Mrs. B. F. Langworthy, Illinois 
Mr. J. W. Studebaker, lowa 
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The David W. Smouse Opportunity School; a school for handicapped children, Des Moines 
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MRS. B. I. ELLIOTT 


An Appreciation of a Noble Life 


“Her laughter, her serious words, her loyalty, 
and her sweet friendliness endeared her to us all. 
We love her as a friend, we respect her as an 
officer, we commend her as a member, we revere 
her as one whose example is worthy of all emu- 


lation.” — Mrs. HuGH BRADFORD. 


rs. B. I. Etxiort, Treasurer of the 

National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers for eight years, passed away at 
her home in Portland, Oregon, April 17. 
Her unexpected death, following an acci- 
dent in March, was a great blow to the 
Congress and to those deeply attached to 
her by ties of family and friendship. 

Mary Smith Elliott was born April 11, 
1877, at Sydney, Australia, and at the age 
of eleven moved with her parents to San 
Francisco. She was married in 1902 to 
Bertrand I. Elliott in San Francisco, but 
lived in Portland, Oregon, for sixteen 
years. In 1922 she became active in vari- 
ous types of parent-teacher work, in whose 
potentialities she thoroughly believed. She 
served as chairman of a Preschool commit- 
tee, as first vice-president, and later as 
president of a local association. From 
1924 to 1926 she was state treasurer of 
the Oregon Congress. This position she 
resigned to become National treasurer in 
May, 1926. She was a member of the 
Budget committee of the Congress and a 
director of the Child Welfare Magazine 
Company. The 4-H Club, the Sunday 
school, and the Eastern Star all won her 
loyal interest and support. 

Those who have worked with Mrs. 
Elliott for the past eight years on the Board 
of the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers realize keenly the loss which the 
Congress has sustained. The exacting 
nature of her volunteer task as National 
treasurer required a tremendous expendi- 
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ture of time and patience, both of which 
she freely contributed to the cause in which 
she first became interested in her own state 
of Oregon. She was thoroughly trained 
in the profession of bookkeeping and she 
did for the Congress what few women in 
the country could have done. 

But before and above her service to the 
Congress Mrs. Elliott was a devoted wife 
and mother. She carried her family of 
four children through many vicissitudes 
with rare judgment, courage, and cheerful- 
ness, and lived to see them well on their 
way to a fine independence due to their 
training and character. 

Family, friends, and co-workers valued 
Mrs. Elliott for the sturdy strength of 
her nature, her clearness of vision and 
judgment, her vigor in standing for what 
she considered right, and her skill in man- 
aging and conserving the resources of the 
Congress. 

Her personal friends will always miss 
her, but “the grace of friendship on which 
death intrudes shall be, in spite of death, 
immortal.” —M. S. M. 
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CONVENTION AWARDS 


The cup awarded for the largest number of life 
memberships secured during the year went to Ohio and 
Washington, the two states tying for the honor. 
Last year, Ohio won the Life Membership Cup for 
the third successive time and so was entitled to keep it. 
The new cup was presented by the state of Ohio. 


Membership Increase 


The Membership Banner was awarded to West 
Virginia which made a gain of 64.5 per cent in 
membership in the last year. Alabama was second, 
with a gain of 53.7 per cent; Idaho, third, with 46.4 
per cent; Maine, fourth, with 44.2 per cent; and 
Wyoming, fifth, with 38.9 per cent. 


Summer Round-Up 


The following state branches received certificate 
awards for special attainment in the 1933 Summer 
Round-Up campaign: 

For having the largest percentage of local units carry- 
ing through the 1933 campaign 


Clas A—New Jersey . . . . 64% 
Clas B—Colorado . . . . . 77% 
Clas C—Maryland . . . . . 88% 


For having the largest percentage of children immu- 
nized against diphtheria 


Clas A—Michigan . . . . . 38% 
Clas B—Alabama . . . . . 50% 
Class C—Virginia ae ae 


For having the largest percentage of children vacci- 
nated against smallpox 


Class A—Pennsylvania . . . . 64% 
Class B—North Carolina wo» e ee 
Class C—District of Columbia . . 95% 


1933 Gold Star Awards 


Autographed bound volumes of the 1933 issues of 
Cuitp WecFare MaGazine were presented to the eight 
states which earned the most gold stars in their respec- 
tive classes during the 1933-34 Cuitp WetFareE MaGa- 
ZINE subscription campaign. The volumes were auto- 
graphed by Mrs. Frederic Schoff, first editor-in-chief 
of the Magazine; Mrs. A. H. Reeve, second editor-in- 
chief; and Mrs. E. C. Mason, present editor-in-chief. 
Winning states were: 


Illinois ‘ . ‘ ‘ « Stok 
Texas wo 2 « » aoe 
Kansas j 4 P ‘ -. Class C 
North Carolina . : - Class D 
Oklahoma i. » «iad 
South Dakota . ? . Class F 
Arizona ClassG/ . 
Montana Class G ( “ed 
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CONGRESS COMMENTS 


News Notes from the Convention 


Mrs. Hugh Bradford and several vice- 
presidents broadcast a special message to 
the Hawaii Congress on Friday evening, 
May 18. 

* * . 

Miss Mayme E. Irons, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Music, directed the Congress Mother- 
singers in several very successful programs. 

* * * 


Mrs. W. J. Hockett, Indiana, was elected 
president of the State Presidents’ Club at 
the annual luncheon of the club. 

* . * 


The Iowa Congress entertained the members 
of the National Board of Managers at dinner 
on Saturday evening, May 12, at Younkers Tea 
Room. Following the dinner Mr. and Mrs. 
Carl Weeks opened their residence, Salisbury 
House, to board members and presented a de- 
lightful musical program. Salisbury House, a 
reproduction of an old English house, is filled 
with exquisite art treasures, and furnished rare 
enjoyment to the guests. 

* . 


Mrs. Charles F. Pye, president of the 
Iowa Congress. was elected president of 
the state presidents at their Convention 
conference. 

* 7 * 

The David W. Smouse Opportunity School 
was opened to Congress delegates and friends 
attending the Des Moines Convention. The 
building, constructed in 1931 to meet the needs 
of public school children with physical handi- 
caps, is beautifully located on a wooded tract 
of ten acres, and expresses beauty, harmony, 
and service in all its appointments. 

* * * 


Mrs. Anna Steese Richardson, associate 
editor of the Woman’s Home Companion, 
attended the Convention and participated 
in its conferences. She has long been a 
friend of the parent-teacher movement. 

i a 
The memory of Mrs. Isaac Lea Hillis, founder 
of the Iowa Congress, was doubly honored dur- 
ing the Convention. A tree was planted in 
her honor, and her portrait was presented to 
the state historical building. 
ec o, @ 

A tribute to the memory of Mrs. B. I 
Elliott, late treasurer of the National Con- 
gress, was presented by Mrs. Hugh Brad- 
ford at the Monday evening session of the 
Convention. 

eo #& ® 
The music furnished by the high schools of 
Des Moines on several occasions was delight- 
ful and elicited appreciative comments on every 
hand. 
> & @ 

Mrs. David O. Mears, who was ill at 
her home in Palo Alto, was honored at a 
dinner given for pioneer Congress workers 
by Mrs. F. M. Raymond. 
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CONGRATULATIONS, 


Summer Round- 


On Your Spl 


men 





Up Chairmen, 
endid Achieve- 


t in Child Health! 


Here’s how Cocomalt is helping 
children grow strong and sturdy 


Youwill find this delicious Vitamin D food- 
drink a valuable aid in your great work! 
Each ounce of Cocomalt, the amount used 
in preparing a glass or cup, contains not 
less than 30 Steenbock (81 U.S. P.revised) 
units of Sunshine Vitamin D. Cocomalt 
tastes good—and is good for you. 


NCE again the Summer Round-Up Chairmen 
O of the health division of the National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers have performed 
a great public service. 


To you, the R. B. Davis Company, manufac- 
turers of Cocomalt, say: “Congratulations! 





with your wonderful work in the field of child 
health.” 


Mindful of the alarming prevalence of mal- 
nutrition among children, we urge teachers to 
serve Cocomalt during the regular classroom 
milk period, and advise parents to make Coco- 
malt a part of every meal. Tell children how 
delicious Cocomalt is— what a tempting choco- 
late flavor it has—how strong and sturdy it 
will help them grow. How much more energy 
they’ll have. 


Cocomalt is sold at good grocery, drug and 
department stores in %-lb., 1-lb. &nd 5-lb. air- 
tight cans. Easy to mix with milk—HOT OR 
COLD! 





May you continue for many, many more years R. B. Davis Co. Hoboken, N. J. 
e te 0 wa a | malt is ¢empoced 
* of} pecrece, ob te skim 
Prepared as directed, adds 70% barley malt panics 
‘ flavoring and add 
more food-energy to milk Vitamin D. (From 
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SUMMER ACTIVITIES 


Missouri 


Blenheim’s Summer Activities Contest is 
the outgrowth of the desire of the mothers 
of the school to keep the children off the 
streets during the summer vacation. Miss 
Jennie Howe, the principal of the school, 
a life member of the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, suggested that this 
might be accomplished by providing inter- 
esting employment that carried definite 
awards. 

The registration for the contest takes 
place before school closes for the summer 
vacation. In order that even the youngest 
children may have a part in the contest, 
awards are offered for the best birdhouses, 
the loveliest bouquet of flowers, or the best 
dressed dolls. The older children choose 
whatever especially interests them. Since 
Blenheim is a suburban school where the 
patrons for the most part own modest 
homes, particular stress is placed upon reg- 
istering for the best kept front or back 
yard, the best flower or vegetable garden. 
Boys as well as girls enter the cake and 
bread baking contests. Awards are also 
made for the best displays of needlework, 
and of canned fruits and vegetables and 
jellies. 

This year the boys entered airplanes, 
telegraph sets, and collections of beetles and 
stamps. The collection of butterflies which 
took first place was fine enough for a 
museum. One entry was a collection of 
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stones a small boy had picked up on an 
Ozark holiday and had arranged as a minia- 
ture rock garden. Awards were made in 
the several lines of work represented. 

Last year, the fifth year of the project, 
showed wonderful results in the increased 
interest of parents as well as children. Even 
case-hardened newspaper men who came to 
write it up were amazed at last year’s exhi- 
bition. The Blenheim parents and teach- 
ers feel more than rewarded for the time 
and energy spent in building up this project. 
—Mrs. M. P. Hawortu, Publicity Chair- 
man, Blenheim P. T. A., Kansas City. 


Texas 


The parent-teacher association of Galena 
Park secured permission from the Board of 
Education to use the school campus for 
summer recreation purposes. One day each 
week, from five in the afternoon until ten 
at night, the grounds were open to the 
community. Portable tables and chairs 
were set up for games, the playground 
equipment was used, and there was ball 
play—both outdoor and indoor. From five 
to six o'clock the grounds were open for 
boys and girls, with proper supervision. At 
six o’clock there was a story hour with a 
trained story-teller in charge; and at seven 
o’clock the older people congregated on the 
campus for games. This plan was followed 
from June to September and was a decided 
community success—Mrs. W. A. Min- 
NOocCK, Galena Park. 
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Louisiana 


A parent-teacher association of Monroe 
has had a large part in starting and operat- 
ing a local school recreation center. The 
group first sent out a questionnaire to the 
people in the neighborhood of the center. 
This resulted in requests for the following 
activities in the order listed: dramatics, 
quilting, singing, quiet games. The city 
furnishes lights; the board of education, 
the meeting place; and the parent-teacher 
association, the leadership.—RECREATION, 
November, 1933. 


COUNTY CHORUS ORGANIZED 
Pennsylvania 

The Blair County Parent-Teacher Cho- 
rus made its first public appearance at the 
Third District Conference in Altoona in 
October. 

The singers manifested so much enthusi- 
asm at rehearsals and at the conference and 
were so well received that they decided to 
perpetuate the organization by electing a 
permanent president, pianist, and director. 

Local units throughout the county were 
asked to establish singing groups of either 
mothers or fathers—or both—and these 
groups were called together for rehearsal 
From this 
beginning came the permanent chorus. The 


before the conference meeting. 


group grew larger at each rehearsal; at 
the conference 370 singers were on the 
stage. 

The chorus meets Tuesday evening of 
each week in the senior high school build- 
ing. Twenty minutes are devoted to music 
appreciation under the leadership of the 
director who gives the history of the selec- 
tion and tells interesting facts about its 
composer. Forty minutes are devoted to 
singing. 

This project has fostered a feeling of 
friendliness between city and county units 
besides making a great impression musically. 
—Mrs. W. K. Stutz; 1207 16th Avenue, 
Altoona. 
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HELPING UNDERPRIVILEGED 
CHILDREN 


Oklahoma 


The parent-teacher association of Dewey 
has successfully completed a canning proj- 
ect for the feeding of the underprivileged 
children of the Dewey schools. The 
Kiwanis Club has been able to meet this 
need for food until this year when condi- 
tions were more serious than ever before. 
At an executive board meeting a committee 
was dppointed to locate available products 
for canning and women who were willing 
and able to give their services for canning 
work. Approximately fifty women gave 
their time, and donations were made by 
at least two hundred citizens, vegetable 
markets, grocers, etc. The essential sea- 
sonings were furnished by the Kiwanis 
Club. Six hundred quart jars and forty- 
eight half-gallon jars were secured through 
federal aid and donation. Without this co- 
operation the project could not have been 
completed. The canning was done in the 
home economics room of the school. While 
surplus products and culls were used almost 
exclusively, both nutrition and variety were 
considered. After about three weeks of 
actual labor there were 771 quarts ready 
for the use of the school. A convenient 
pantry has been provided at the school- 
house from which the food was dispensed 
this winter. 

The canning project did more than just 
provide food for undernourished children. 
It created an interest in children that has 
never been felt before, and opened the way 
for further welfare work. 

The Kiwanis Club had also carried on 
a clothing project. Through the cooper- 
ation of this organization, the Welfare 
Association, and federal aid the work of 
supplying clothing for needy children of 
school age has been transferred to the 
school. We now have a closet next to our 
pantry which is large enough to shelve and 
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hang the clothing, and already twenty chil- 
dren have been supplied. A room mothers’ 
council has which _ has 
charge of checking and dispensing clothing 
after visits have been made to the needy 
homes by teachers and mothers. 

Several health cases 
brought to our attention. A survey has 
been made, and we believe that it will be 
possible in many instances to correct defects 


been organized 


have also been 


in obstinate cases and give some needed 
inoculations. 

Many students of the schools have been 
saved from failing by providing them with 
books when it was not possible for them to 
buy them. A total of 106 books were fur- 
nished by the various clubs of the city 
under the auspices of the P. T. A., and 
the association was able to donate fifteen 
dollars toward this work after holding a 





benefit entertainment.—Mrs. Lioyp D. 
McCuiatTcHey, Dewey. 
PARENT-TEACHER 


RADIO HOUR 
Michigan 


Parent-teacher workers and the superin- 
tendent of schools in Royal Oak felt that 


the local radio station offered an excellent 
opportunity for creating a friendlier feeling 
between the folks at home and the folks 
at school, and also that it furnished a 
chance to broadcast school and child wel- 
fare information from time to time. The 
director of the station was eager to co- 
operate, and arranged a time for each week. 
It was found that articles from the 
monthly issues of the CHILD WELFARE 
MaGAZINE and other publications devoted 
to the interests of children provided suita- 
ble, informative, and up-to-date material. 
In addition to this, local educational infor- 
mation was broadcasted by the superin- 
tendent of schools. At one period, for in- 
stance, the school funds problem was dis- 
cussed by him. The president of the coun- 
cil at times reports on parent-teacher activ- 
ities and special accomplishments, and 
announcements. Each 
school is to have one program a year at 
which a talk will be given by the principal 
or some one designated by her. There has 
been one program on the movie problem, 
and occasionally a purely entertainment 
feature is offered—Mrs. H. J. THomp- 
SON, 2007 Roseland Avenue, Royal Oak. 


makes necessary 


A PUBLICITY STUNT 





To keep before its members the aim 
of the local association, and that of Dis- 
trict 1, the Publicity chairman of the 
Marquette, Illinois, Parent-Teacher 
Association, developed life-size P. T. A. 
pages of beaver board and painted them 
in P. T. A. colors. All announcements 
which come under the head of inside 
publicity are produced in poster form 
and clipped on over the permanent 
posters—Mrs. H. D. Warren, 6442 
South Fairfield Avenue, Marquette. 
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WILL YOU RISK... 
Some Child Telling Her? 
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Endorsed and recom- 
mended by child welfare 
workers, parent-teacher 

organizations and one- 
quarter million mothers. 
We will send you, FREE 
and postpaid, as many 
copies of this booklet as 
you need. 








lilustration and text copr. 1934, 
Kotex Co. 








HIS year some five million young and daughter. It is called “Marjorie 
girls will face a problem which can May’s Twelfth Birthday.” 
be made easy for them, if mother, 5 4 i 
teacher, mentor makes it easy. This 4. In this book the subject is covered 
year some five million such guardians yen simple, understandable form. It is 
will fase to Gal a wan of aisles written to eliminate the element of 
pained afete: Rebuleen the ies ob ton mystery and give the child complete 


and fourteen certain § information teh 


they need to know. To secure as many copies as you 


need, without cost or slightest obliga- 


Some parents, some teachers hesi- tion, simply fill in and mail the coupon. 


tate in approaching this task. They 


welcome help from any trustworthy : chtinmitimeti. itt  » 
| Mary Pauline Callender, Cws6 
source. 180 N. Michigan Ave., | 
| Chicago. | 
For all guardians, both frank and | .,,Please send me a copy of your booklet 
hesitant, the world over, this problem | aianseste yA pcre! ual | 
has now been met. To make the task S Steet | 
of enlightenment as easy as possible, _err ae 
ha lex Midian kak Sad eee IE c= me et ae ; 
a friendly little chat between mother 7 me terete titi prrhe mena ii iipdcaga 
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LEISURE AND 
SMALL TOWN YOUTH 


(Continued from page 517) 


blankets, quilts, wood carving, and many 
other handmade articles. The Museum of 
the University of Vermont collected a 
similar exhibition from the people of the 
state and displayed it during last Novem- 
ber. Schools, libraries, and other agencies 
have sponsored such shows. While an exhi- 
bition may seem to entail a great deal of 
work, it is labor well expended, for through 
the exhibition effort is inspired and possi- 
bilities are suggested to those who long 
to create beauty with their hands. The 
fact that his worth is recognized adds much 
to the enthusiasm of many a worker, for 
while some can say with Bunyan, “I did 
it mine own self to gratifie,”’ yet many 
others need the encouragement and help of 
the criticism and praise that a public show- 
ing invites. 

The dramatic festival or ceremonial not 
only serves to bind a community together 
but also gives expression to talents of many 


sorts. The Apple Blossom Festival in 
Winchester, Virginia; the Festival of 
States in St. Petersburg, Florida; the 


Mardi Gras of New Orleans; and the 
flower festivals of the Pacific Coast prob- 
ably come before your eyes to discourage 
any such grand undertaking. Other fes- 
tivals that are not so well advertised exist 
in many sections of this country. Their 
perennial success seems to prove that we 
have largely missed in this democracy the 
pageantry and play that has continued in 
many parts of the Old World and that 
we would thoroughly enjoy opportunities to 
re-create some of it. 

It might be well to plan to develop a 
festival over many years, beginning with a 
simple celebration of some _ outstanding 
happening. The basis of the program might 
have to do with the seasons, the harvesting 
or planting of crops, the rhododendrons or 
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bluebonnets, fall foliage, or some other 
natural beauty that attracts people to it as 
it attains its height. It might center about 
a festival of church or state, such as 
Christmas, Easter, Memorial Day, or 
Thanksgiving; or commemorate some his- 
torical event that has meant much to the 
locality or to the country. To gather 
suitable music and build a chorus and to 
arrange for a simple ceremonial, perhaps 
with a costumed court and processional, 
would probably be enough for the first 
year. If it were lovely and meaningful, 
there would be little difficulty in stirring 
up enthusiasm for its repetition and im- 
provement in succeeding years. Of 
course such a ceremonial is not the only 
type of celebration to consider. A music 
festival such as those held at Bethlehem, 
Pennsylvania, the one-act play tournament 
that has been mentioned before, a sports 
carnival, and many other types of neigh- 
borhood celebrations offer opportunities. 


Suggested Reading 


Calkins, Clinch, editor. Youth Never 
Comes Again. New York: Commit- 
tee on Unemployed Youth, 450 


Seventh Avenue. 25 cents. 


Herring, Elizabeth. A Program Book for 
Young Women in Small Communi- 


ties. New York: Woman's Press. 
50 cents. 
Mobilizing Unemployed Rural Young 


People. Richmond, Virginia: South- 
ern Women’s Educational Alliance. 
50 cents. 


What Can We Do in Our Town? New 
York: National Recreation Associa- 
tion, 315 Fourth Avenue. 25 cents. 


“Home Play in Rural Areas.’’ Washing- 
ton: National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers. Single copies free to 
local Congress units on application to 
state office. 
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THE ONLY CHILD 


(Continued from page 512) 


Babies play more happily alone than with 
companions; and by the time the gregarious 
instinct begins to develop, children find 
playmates on the block or in nursery schools 
or kindergartens. It has been my observa- 
tion that the child who has no brothers or 
sisters gets too much attention, not too lit- 
tle, and consequently is tardy in cultivating 
resourcefulness in both work and play. So 
the mother’s problem is largely concerned 
with finding something upon which to con- 
centrate besides her only child. ‘Too close 
a scrutiny of an I. Q. and school marks 
robs us of the perspective necessary for 
viewing even our brilliant children. They 
are perhaps not so exceptional as we think 
them or long that they should be. If the 
mother of the woman of thirty who is 
throwing her life away because ability to 
excel had been made to appear all-impor- 
tant to her, had given her daughter another 
emphasis, a tragedy might have been 
averted. If the mother of the boy who 
possessed the wit of a Ring Lardner and 
not the genius of a Tolstoi had not exag- 
gerated her son’s ability, a useful young 
man might have been saved from physical 
and mental disaster. 

Parents have a way of projecting their 
own unfulfilled ambitions upon their chil- 
dren. In the case of an only child the 
concentration of interests and hopes is often 
upsetting to the emotional system. Since 
the mothers, because of their somewhat 
fewer extra-domestic activities, are rather 
more guilty in this respect than are the 
fathers, I would suggest that those whose 
families are limited to a single child take 
care to provide for themselves work that 
will prove sufficiently absorbing to leave 
the child free to cut the pattern of his own 
life under the influence of intelligent guid- 


ance based on common sense and thoughtful 
study. 
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“The more he listens 
the hungrier he gets” 


Rice Krispies are a favorite with young- 
sters everywhere. The way this delicious 
cereal crackles in milk or cream always 
tempts the appetite. 


Serve Rice Krispies at any meal. Fine 
for lunch or a late snack. Just the thing 
for the children’s evening meal. 


Our Home Economics Department has 
prepared many recipes and menu-sug- 
gestions. Also booklets on nutrition. 
Write for free copies. Home Economics 
Department K-6, 
Kellogg Com- 
pany, Battle 
Creek, Michigan. 
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ITH the camping season upon us there 
comes timely literature for camp direc- 
tors and campers’ parents. 

Abbie Graham’s Tue Girts’ CAmp is intended 
particularly for the former. A few sentences 
from the preface indicate the author’s exper- 
ience and something of the scope of her book: 
“For a decade we have watched campers come 
and go, have mailed our quota of forgotten 
bathing suits; we have seen counselors succeed 
or fail, camp committees contribute or not con- 
tribute to the success of the camp under their 
jurisdiction; and now we come to set down 
what we consider the essence of the matter, 
that is, what campers desire of a vacation and 
how their desires may be attained.” 

Miss Graham has a sense of humor which 
doubtless she has used to good advantage in 
her work. It certainly gives pungency to her 
writing: “Cleanliness is next to imagination.” 
“If in a younger girls’ camp parents still bring 
food to their daughters in loving solicitude, 
the director can know there will be a swift 
drop in morale the next day; the digestive curve 
is about the same for all adolescent stomachs.” 

There are wit and wisdom, shrewdness plus 
idealism in this book. 


Health in Camp 


Keepinc Campers Fit, by Eléna E. 
Williams, is limited to a discussion of the 
health needs in any camp, but specifically one 
for girls. It is really a manual, written by a 
nurse, for camp nurses. This is a compara- 
tively new field of work, and little has been 
written on the subject. Miss Williams’ ma- 
terial will be of service not only to camp 
nurses and directors but also to parents who 
take children to remote country homes or their 
own private camps, far from a physician. 
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“The Girls’ Camp,” by Abbie Gra- 
York: 


“Keeping Campers Fit,” by Eléna E. 
New York: Dutton. 

“Living Together in the Family,” 
by Lemo T. Dennis. 
American Home Economics Associa- 


“The Children’s Bookshelf,’ edited 
by B. R. Buckingham. Boston: Ginn. 


By WinNtFrep Kinc RucG 
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$2.50. 
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Living Together 


Tue important subject of learning 
how to live in the home is presented for young 
people of high school age in Livinc ToGeTHER 
IN THE FAMILY, by Lemo T. Dennis. This is 
primarily a textbook to be used in high school 
courses on home and family relationships, and 
is supplied with questions for discussion and 
up-to-date reference lists. The problems that 
arise in living together are stated in such a 
way that boys and girls can recognize them 
as something of actual personal concern to 
them. The solution in many cases is found in 
cooperation and understanding, and often no 
solution is needed except bringing the problem 
out to the light and talking about it fairly. Dr. 
Dennis is field worker in child development 
and parent education of the American Home 
Economics Association. Her book is almost as 
useful for parent study groups as for high 
school classes in home economics. 


For the Children 


Tue CHILDREN’S BOOKSHELF, a series 
which includes a pre-primer, a primer, and six 
other volumes, offers reading material for the 
first six grades, and also interesting home read- 
ing for children of appropriate ages. The 
editor is B. R. Buckingham, with the collabo- 
ration in the pre-primer of Marguerite Dolch 
and in the primer of Bertha H. Buckingham. 

As regards teaching-technic, it should be 
noted that the vocabulary of the early books 
has been checked against the Gates and Kinder- 
garten-Union Lists; that of the later books, 
against the Buckingham-Dolch Graded Word 
List. 

The special claim to interest in these readers 
rests on the fact that the material is new. 
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Ninety per cent of it was prepared particularly 
for the series, and comes from the pens of 
some of the best-known writers for young peo- 
ple—such as Rachel Field, Erick Berry, Rose 
Fyleman, Caroline Snedeker, Joseph Auslander, 
Nancy Byrd Turner, and many more whose 
work has already been recommended on this 
page. 


* * * 


The Farmer’s Wife, St. Paul, Minnesota, 
publishes a useful booklet, “Homemade Toys 
and Play Equipment” (10 cents), prepared by 
Agnes Tilson of the Merrill-Palmer School in 
Detroit. 

The Russell Sage Foundation, 130 East 22nd 
Street, New York City, offers an up-to-date bib- 
liography for camp directors, supervisors, and 
committees, called “Camps and Camping” (19 
cents). The compiler is Mabel A. Badcock. 
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PARENT AND TEACHER 


By CuHarves C. Gray 


In thoughtful mood I lean upon the pale 

That rims the garden’s plot, 

And meditate upon the gardener’s zeal and 
skill, 

As patiently he delves among his shrubs. 

"Tis not for now he straightens stems, 

And prunes the too lush growth, 

And lifts the weaker branches to the sun. 

Ah no; he is thinking through the unspent 
years, 

When this his care 

Shall work a magic in his shrubs, 

To raise them heavenward into wondrous 
trees 

Of beauteous symmetry and worth, 


All lovely to behold. 


And so methinks must we, like him, 
True gardeners be 

In wilful childhood’s nursery ; 

In prayerful patience straightening here, 
And delving, pruning, lifting there; 
Thinking through the unspent years, 
When these our shrubs 

Shall feed upon the magic of our care, 
To grow into the statures of true men 
And women—grand, upright, and tall— 
And lovely to behold. 
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ELECTIONS 


FFICERS of the National Congress of Par- 
Cie and Teachers elected at the Des 
Moines Convention for a three-year term, 
are: 
President, Mrs. B. F. Langworthy, Winnetka, 
Illinois. 
First Vice-President, Mrs. J. K. Pettengill, 
Lansing, Michigan. 
Second Vice-President, Mrs. Hamilton Shaffer, 
Dayton, Ohio. 
Third Vice-President, 
Smith, Austin, Texas. 


Mrs. Noyes Darling 


Fourth Vice-President. Mrs. A. B. Shuttle- 
worth, Denver, Colorado. 
Fifth Vice-President, Mr. A. F. Harman, 


Montgomery, Alabama. 

Sixth Vice-President, Mrs. C. H. Thorpe, Lit- 
tle Rock, Arkansas. 

Seventh Vice-President, Mrs. M. P. Summers, 
Sioux City, Iowa. 

Secretary, Mrs. Raymond Binford, Guilford 
College, North Carolina. 

Treasurer, Mrs. Simon S. Lapham, Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island. 


= committee chairmen elected at 
Des Moines are: 


Exceptional Child...... Mrs. William J. Hayes 
School Education........... Charl O. Williams 
Study of the Use and Effect of Alcohol and 
ee a Pa ee: Howard B. Funk 
Mental Hygiene............. Dr. Frances Gaw 
ee es epee Mrs. Hugh Bradford 
Child Welfare Magazine.Mrs. M. D. Wilkinson 
Congress Publications...... Mrs. F. M. Hosmer - 





STAMP OF MERIT 


The appearance of an advertisement 
in CHILD WELFARE is in itself a stamp 
of merit. In accepting advertising CHILD 
WELFARE considers the reliability of the 
product, the reputation of the firm adver- 
tising, and the appropriateness of its 
appeal to the readers. If there is the 
slightest doubt about any product or com- 
pany a careful investigation is made 
before the advertisement is accepted. 


Listed below are the firms advertising 
in this issue. The italics refer to booklets 
and samples which they offer: 


PAGE 
Chicago & North Western Railroad. 549 
Cocomalt: “Siabete.. .. oc... oes 539 


Grolier Society, The. Booklet. .4th Cover 


W. K_ Kellogg of Battle Creek. 
Booklets 


In writing to advertisers, please mention 
CHILD WELFARE MAGAZINE 
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FACTS ABOUT MOTION PICTURES 


By CATHERYNE CooKE GILMAN 














Concerning Devices to Increase Attendance of Children in Theaters 


‘ 


NOTHER effort has been devised to 
A “tie women into the various activi- 
ties of the motion picture industry” by 
exploiting their own children to raise 
funds for the welfare work of the parent- 
teacher associations. 

The March 3, 1934, issue of the Motion 
Picture Herald, page 71, instructs motion 
picture theater managers to “build good- 
will” in the following manner: 


The majority of parent-teacher associa- 
tions must operate without funds due to the 
fact that no provision is made for such pur- 
poses by local authorities. Which gives 
wide-awake managers a golden opportunity 
of getting these powerful organizations be- 
hind the theater. 

Meet your local association and offer to 
run a special Saturday morning show, giv- 
ing them the full receipts, less your bare 
operating expenses. The best method is to 
let them sell the tickets for such shows. 

This kind of cooperation nets the P-T 
Association some much needed funds and 
nets your theater the goodwill and aid of 
the organization in sponsoring particular 
pictures, etc. In working with them one 
hundred per cent you can also arrange pre- 
views to endorse some coming attraction 
which you want to plug in particular, be- 
sides opening up many other avenues for 
tying them into your various activities. 

Many members have cited from time to time 
how valuable this angle is to the theater and 
showmen who have never tried it or have 
failed to even give it any thought will soon 
learn that they have been passing up a 
great medium for spreading worthwhile 
propaganda for the theater. 


The March 17, 1934, issue of the 
Motion Picture Herald, page 65, describes 
the success of the system of using parent- 


teacher associations to increase attendance 
by saying: 
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A smart move to win the approval of the 
motion picture division chairman of the local 
parent-teacher council was made... by 
putting on a special Saturday morning chil- 
dren’s show . 

This resulted in an immediate endorse- 
ment which was front-paged in a_ local 
paper, and with this encouragement special 
heralds were distributed at all schools and 
the showing stressed in the newspaper ad- 
vertising. 

The response was gratifying both in at- 
tendance and the satisfaction expressed by 
the leading club women who cooperated, and 
this member is now arranging to make the 
shows a regular part of his program. 


Fows attention is drawn to two 
points ; first, the wise policy of the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers which 
provides that “this organization shall be 
non-commercial” and that “no commercial 
enterprise shall be endorsed by it. The 
name of the Congress, its branches, or its 
officers in their official capacities shall not 
be used in any connection with a commer- 
cial concern.” Second, that the initiation 
of the Better Film Council plan is made by 
the industry through “leading club women” 
cooperating with the local theater manager. 
The “leading club women” known to be 
doing this work seldom belong to the par- 
ent-teacher associations, although there is a 
movement to get women from inside the 
associations to undertake it. 

It is highly important to know why “the 
leading club women” go out of their way 
to get other people’s children into the 
theater, in view of the fact that the Payne 
Fund series. Motion Pictures and Youth, 
show scientifically the detrimental effects 
of motion pictures upon health, conduct, 
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and character of children and youth because 
of the preponderance of subject material 
too maturely treated. 

It has also been found that very few 
pictures are made for children. In 1925 
there were only four; in 1930, one; and in 
1933, perhaps two of outstanding quality. 
These are instantaneously successful with- 
out the efforts of the “leading club women 
of the community,” but many associations 
report that the special features have been 
shown with unsuitable features, 
subjects, and 
attractions. 

The Motion Picture Producers and Dis- 
tributors of America, Inc., refused to give 
to a Payne Fund investigator the evidence 
that would support the stock argument that 
“good pictures do not pay” and also refused 
to permit an afhliated theater manager to 
give such information. Until the industry’s 
statement is supported with irrefutable 
facts, the remark must be discredited. 


short 


advertising for coming 


‘ime first step in the solution of 
the motion picture problem is to avoid 
direct or indirect cooperation with the com- 
mercial interests of the motion picture 
industry and the “leading club women” 
arranging for the use of your children to 
perpetuate an institution in the community 
which science has proved so undesirable in 
its present form for children and youth. 

The second step is to elect local boards 
of recreation on the same plan now used to 
supervise and regulate public education, 
libraries, parks, and playgrounds. Boards 
of education and recreation charged with 
the responsibility of providing visual educa- 
tion and wholesome recreation, will have 
the cooperation of the parent-teacher asso- 
ciations in their program. 





Have you read How to Appreciate 
Motion Pictures, by Edgar Dale? 
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What Do You Think ? 


The following questions are answered in this 
issue of CHILD WeLFart. To verify your 
answers, turn to the pages whose numbers are 
given in italics following the questions. 


1. What are some of the mistakes which 


parents make in bringing up only 


children? 508-12. 


2. How can these mistakes be avoided? 


512, 545. 


3. What simple plan could your commu- 
nity work out for giving older boys and 
girls something do in their leisure 


hours? 513-17. 


4. Why is poor posture unhealthy as well 
as unattractive? 5/8. 


5. How may one insure good posture for 


one’s child? 519-21. 


6. What things should be taken into con- 


sideration in choosing a camp for a 
boy or a girl? 522-23. 


7. May the president of a local Congress 


unit appoint a chairman between meet- 
ings? 551. 





BARGAIN FARES 
WESTERN VACATIONS 


The lowest round-trip fares in years. 

Pullman fares are also reduced a fi 
qa agen Western” offers s = 
rough service to yp of the 

Askabout scenic West than any 

por a from Com Black Hills of 
- se South Dakota, orad oming, 
— California, Valen Gene Te- 

ton, Zion, Bryce, Grand Canyon Na- 
tional Parks, B Lake Louise, Van- 
couver,Pacific Northwest, Alaska, Wis- 
consin, Upper Michigan, Minnesota. 
For information ask nearest C. & N.W. 
Ry. Se .or write R. Thomson, 
P. T. M., 400 W. Madison St., Chicago. 


CHICAGO & NORTH WESTERN RY. 
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THE QUESTION BOX 


Question—What would you advise in the case 
of a ten-year-old girl who is excellent in her 
school work and prompt in turning out her 
lessons, but who simply will not take any re- 
sponsibility about any of her home duties, such 
as dishwashing or caring for her room, without 
being reminded? It seems to me she is old 
enough to remember these duties without being 
told. She is willing and cooperative enough, 
~ it exasperates me to have to tell her every 

ay. 


One of the first things that leaps to the eye 
in your letter is the statement that the child is 
“excellent in her school work and prompt in 
turning out her lessons.” After all, school is 
her first responsibility. Think how many chil- 
dren are not doing well in respect to this very 
essential part of their social adaptation! 

Again, how can we be sure at what age a 
child should do things about the house without 
being reminded? The fact that she seems “old 
enough” to remember to do her lessons isn’t 
much help, because there is a_ tremendous 
amount of social pressure brought to bear on 
the child who gets out of step at school, and 
little girls particularly “care” about class stand- 
ing because by means of it they gain recogni- 
tion. If there were some way of gaining ac- 
claim for the home duties, that corresponded 
to the superior feeling a child has among his 
mates at school when his work is good, it might 
not be so hard to get children to do their home 
duties automatically. But praise when a child 
has done a creditable job, or has remembered 
to do something without being told, should 
go far toward encouraging him to remember 
another time. 

In your case, have you, perhaps, thought 
enough about the possibility of picking out 
home duties which the child might find pleasure 
in doing? Of course you realize that in all 
habit building the element of satisfaction is an 
important one There must be some things 
you find she takes more interest in than others. 
(Why, oh, why do we always attempt to train 
children for home duties by having them do the 
dishwashing? Unless great care is taken to 
make it endurable, it is a bit of learning in 
which the elements of drudgery and overrepe- 
tition are very conspicuous.) Try letting her 
choose one or two things she would /ike to be 
responsible for, as a contributing member of 
the family. 

As a last possibility, older children some- 
times like to assert their independence by do- 
ing things at their leisure, rather than at the 
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time that seems sensible to the mother. In such 
instances, reminding might constitute a problem 
in that the child feels he is never given a chance 
to do the thing when he gets ready, and so be- 
comes somewhat antagonistic about his duties. 


Question—What can be done for a child who 
takes things too seriously? If his teacher takes 
the whole roomful of children to task, my son 
thinks it is he to whom she is speaking. If they 
are to have a program, he worries for days 
about his costume. If we aren’t careful at home 
about discussing family affairs, he shows—maybe 
days afterward—that he has been concerned over 
what we said. 


There is no one simple explanation for the 
sensitive child who is burdened with the cares 
of the world at an age when children are ordi- 
narily thoughtless and irresponsible. He may 
be innately “tender-minded” and susceptible; he 
may have had frights and shocks that have 
given him a tendency to expect the worst; he 
may be copying the behavior of an adult who 
is a worrier or complainer. Whatever the 
origin of the habit, it is one from which the 
child should be re-educated before it assumes 
proportions beyond his control. Fear can be a 
terribly destructive influence, and a worrier is, 
of course, a person who is chronically afraid. 

First of all, try to discover why your child 
feels insecure. If he is a very suggestible, 
imaginative child, try to see that he is not ex- 
posed to stories or situations that will try him. 
For example, what one such child heard at Sun- 
day school started him off on a recurrent train 
of thoughts about death. Try to analyze the 
character of the adult attitudes and conversa- 
tions, from the point of view of the child’s 
lack of experience. What does he absorb out 
of the home atmosphere? Peace and good, 
solid comfort, or unrest and volcano-sitting un- 
easiness, on account of lack of stability in the 
adults surrounding him? 

Try to see that he has many more successes 
than failures, that he has many opportunities 
for feeling self-confident and assured. He must 
not be fighting an unequal battle at school, nor 
must the odds against him at home, in the shape 
of possible criticism by other children in the 
family, be too heavy. And it won’t hurt any 
member of the family to cast a little bread 
upon the waters in the form of gaiety for the 
benefit of the child. It will come back to him 
as cake! 


(This department is conducted by Marion L. 
Faegre, chairman of the Committee on the 
Exceptional Child, N. C. P. T., to help parents 
solve problems of child care and training. 
Address queries to Mrs. Faegre at the Institute 
of Child Welfare, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis.) 





“Education in the true sense is not mere in- 
struction in Latin, English, French, or history. 
It is the unfolding of the whole human nature. 
It is growing up in all things to our highest 
possibility.’—J. N. Clarke 
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CONSULTATION SERVICE 














Publicity Committee and Budget—Should a 
Publicity chairman have a committee? Should 
she have an expense budget allotted by the 
association? 


Yes, the Publicity chairman should have a 
committee composed of persons interested in 
bringing the association to the attention of the 
public. The number of persons needed on this 
committee will be determined by local condi- 
tions. The Congress leaflet on “Publicity,” 
which is free to Congress parent-teacher asso- 
ciations from the state branch, gives brief sug- 
gestions concerning the Publicity committee 
work. The “Publicity Manual for Parent- 
Teacher Workers” should be used constantly 
by Publicity committees. It may be purchased 
from the National Office for 25 cents, paper- 
bound, or 50 cents, clothbound. A review of 
it appears in the “Bookshelf” in the April issue 
of CHILD WELFARE. 

Funds for postage, stationery, and other sup- 
plies should be budgeted by the association for 
the Publicity committee. If the association 
wishes, it may budget funds for other expenses 
incurred by the Publicity chairman in connec- 
tion with the work. See page 83 of the Pub- 
licity Manual for information on budgeting pub- 
licity funds. A “Suggested Local Treasury 
Chart,” is on page 28 of the “Handbook.” 


Permanent P. T. A. Records—Can the presi- 
dent under any circumstances keep the minutes 
of his or her administration? 


The minutes should be available at all times 
to the president during the term of office, but all 
records of the administration are the permanent 
property of the association. The place where 
the minutes are to be kept and the person into 
whose custody they are to be given are deter- 
mined by the association. 


Retiring Officers—How can the experience of 
its past officers be most effectively utilized by a 
ee ae 


Past officers have had valuable training for 
service, and many of them upon retiring serve 
most successfully on committees. When serving 
as officers they had an opportunity to under- 
stand all lines of work of the association and 
to discover the specific work for which their 
interests and abilities fit them. Past officers of 
local associations are sometimes elected to coun- 
cil, district, and state positions. They often 
find that a real test of leadership lies in follow- 


ing intelligently and in serving happily 
wherever they are needed. 


Resignation Because of Moving—How long 
should an officer hold office in our P. T. A. after 
he has moved out of our school district? 


He is entitled to hold office as long as he is 
entitled to active membership as prescribed in 
your local by-laws. Usually because of dis- 
tance he resigns on leaving the district, or at 
the close of the fiscal year for which his dues 
are paid, if the term of office is for more than 
one year. The supposition is ‘that he was 
elected to office because of specific qualifications 
for that office. His removal from the school 
district does not affect his ability. Consult the 
by-laws of your association for eligibility to 
active membership and to hold office. 


Committee A ppointments—May the president 
appoint a chairman between meetings? 


The local by-laws provide the procedure for 
creating standing committees and for the elec- 
tion or appointment of the chairmen of standing 
committees. The chairman may be appointed 
between meetings if your by-laws place this 
responsibility in the hands of the president. 
Special committee chairmen are appointed by 
the president unless their appointment is other- 
wise provided for. Consult the by-laws of your 
association, your parliamentary authority, and 
the National “Handbook,” pages 16 and 23. 


Approved Plans—When plans have been de- 
cided upon at an Executive committee meeting, 
and the chairman later decides that her plans 
ought to be changed, should she consult the 
president before changing them? 


The chairman does not make any changes of 
policy or procedure without authorization. Any 
changes of an approved plan must be ratified 
by the Excutive committee. In case of an emer- 
gency, the president could be asked to approve 
the change Such approval could be ratified at 
the next Executive committee meeting. 


Budget Revision—When an accepted budget 
has failed to set aside an adequate amount for 
a certain purpose, how -shall the matter be 
cared for? 


The budget is to be used only as a financial 
guide. It is not ironclad but is subject to re- 
vision by vote of the association. “Handbook,” 
pages 19, 20, and 28. 


The Consultation Service.is presented by CHILD WELFARE with the cooperation of Mrs. C. E. Roe, 
Field Secretary. and of Mrs. Grace M. Pope, Assistant Secretary, Information Division of the National 
Congress. Send parent-teacher questions—with a stamped, self-addressed envelope—to the Consulta- 
tion Service Bureau, CHILD WELFARE MAGAZINE, 8 Grove Street, Winchester, Massachusetts. 
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CONCERNING 
CONTRIBUTORS 


Eudora Ramsay Richardson is the mother of an 
only child and so she writes an article about 
the only child from valuable experience. CHILD 
WELFARE readers already know the author 
through her articles on “Loving Respect—or 
Lip Service?,” which appeared in these pages 
in the November, 1933, number. Mrs. Richard- 
son contributes to a large number of national 
magazines, and spends much of her time travel- 
ing as national field representative of the Na- 
tional Federation of Business and Professional 
Women’s Clubs. 


* * #*# 


Gertrude White is another author with whose 
work CHILD WELFARE readers are familiar. A 
poem of hers was printed in the January, 1934, 
number of this magazine. Miss White has had 
a wide experience in education work, but now 
she is doing some free-lance writing. A num- 
ber of her poems have appeared in poetry 
magazines and in metropolitan newspapers. 


* * #* 


Ella Gardner is recreation specialist in the 
Children’s Bureau of the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor, where her work consists of con- 
ducting field investigations of recreational 
problems and demonstrating recreation service 
directly to individuals, organizations, and com- 
munities. During the past year Miss Gardner 
has devoted much time to rural recreation prob- 
lems and to a study of emergency leisure-time 
programs for unemployed youth. 


. ©& *«& 


Rachel Ash, M.D., has been resident physician 
in two children’s hospitals—in San Francisco 
and in Philadelphia—since her graduation from 
the Woman’s Medical College of Pennsylvania 
in 1926. She is now practicing medicine in 
Philadelphia, where she is on the dispensary 
staff of the Children’s Hospital of Philadelphia. 
The greater part of her private practice and all 
of her clinic work is devoted to children. 


* * * 


Lewis Worthington Smith has been professor 
of English at Drake University for over thirty 
years. He is the author of a number of books 
and is a contributor to a number of national 
magazines. Mr. Smith wrote “Nurture” as a 
dedicatory poem for the tree planting in mem- 
ory of Mrs. Isaac Lea Hillis, which was a fea- 
ture of the Convention held in Des Moines. 
The poem was read at the ceremony by Mr. 
Francis Robinson. 


* * * 


Charles C. Gray is principal of the North 
Queen Anne School in Seattle, Washington. He 
tells us that for many years he has been writ- 
ing verse for his own enjoyment, but that 
“Parent and Teacher” is the first poem he has 
submitted to a national magazine. 
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THE SUMMER ROUND-UP 
OF THE CHILDREN 


A Health Activity of 
The National Congress of Parents and Teachers 


A Summary of Results of the 1933 Campaign 


Total number of units carrying through 
the Summer Round-Up............... 3,349 
States represented........ 45 and Alaska 
Communities represented.. 1,266 


my BEOMOR, ..6 ices. cc 2,110 
TOWR Mreupe .... 2.2.5. 638 
Rural groups.......... 411 


Number of children entering school 
(kindergarten or first grade), fall of 
1933, in districts where Round-Up 
INE MIO 5's ko a Sle fos gan boss 161,587 
Number of these children receiving 
Round-Up examination ............. 
Number of parents or guardians present 
OE TE Gs 0 8 o0kb bad kteades 70,104 
Number of children receiving vaccina- 


87,797 








tion -against smallpox............... 32,676 
Number of children receiving immuni- 

zation against diphtheria........... 23,592 

Number of Defects Discovered: 
Nutrition ..... 7,983 Abdomen (in- 
. eS 2,011 cluding her- 
Posture ...... 5,691 oS ares 1,799 
a 3,956 Genitals  (in- 
eee 2,298 cluding her- 
. | Eee 34,690 nia and need 
gS Pere 25,902 of circumci- 
Adenoids ..... 13,937 ee 3,490 
OO eae 2,314 Speech ....... 1,108 
Glands ...... Fee 3,522 
See ee 2 er 8,121 
ev reer 739 

TOTAL. ...: :..427,203 

Number of Defects Corrected: 
Nutrition ..... 2,663 Abdomen (in- 
ie sass cy 878 cluding her- 
Pasture ......<» 1,248 aS 344 
Eyes ....: ... 1,363 Genitals (in- 
ES sess cis 782 cluding her- 
eee . 12,642 nia and need 
i ee 6719 of circumci- 
Adenoids ..... 3,817 a 676 
a 528 Speech ....... 180 
ee a re 856 
eee a ere 3,228 
Saeco 195 

TOTAL . 38,081 





The Cuitp WELFARE MaGaZzINE, which comes 
to my desk each month, is a most attractive 
periodical. It is filled with articles of great 
interest to parents and others whose responsi- 
bility it is to assist in the training and educa- 
tion of children. Its suggestions for child train- 
ing are definite, practical, and fundamental.— 
Joun C. Dienr, Superintendent of Schools, Erie, 
Pennsylvania. 
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Beginning in September FOR MATERIAL 


The Child in School About the Preschool Child 


A Parent Education Study Course, under Turn to pages 508, 518, 546 
the direction of Dr. Ada Hart Arlitt, for 
fathers, mothers, teachers, and _ study | 
groups. The course consists of a series of | 








articles, with questions to be discussed 
and reference guides for further study. About the Elementary School | 
Each article is of interest individually dr Child 


=> of . The first article, 
which appears in September, is “Gettin 
Ready +84 School.” ’ ¥ Turn to pages 508, 518, 522, 550 


Today’s Child 


in Tomorrow’s World 


A series of program outlines for parent- 
teacher associations that wish to be wide- 
awake, progressive, effective groups, active 
in service to children. 





About Older Boys and Girls 
Turn to pages 508, 513, 522, 546, 550 





For Parent-Teacher Units 


The Robinson Family Turn to pages 507, 513, 524, 526, 538, 
540, 548, 551 





A new series of articles about the family 
with which CHILD WELFARE readers became 
so familiar, and in which they became so 
much interested, in the 1933-34 volume. 





The articles which begin in the September Concerning All Children 

issue will be written by the Robinsons’ 

new family doctor, Samuel J. Crumbine, Turn to pages 525, 526, 546, 547, 550 
-D., of the American Child Health 

Association. 














EFFECTIVE SEPTEMBER 1, 1934 


Although CHILD WELFARE goes into a page 84% x 114% inches with the September, 
1934, issue—when the name will also be changed to NATIONAL PARENT-TEACHER— 
the subscription rate will not be increased because of the larger size, improved appearance, 
and new features. It will remain $1. 


However, the discount of 20% which we have heretofore allowed parent-teacher 
associations on $1 subscriptions will be reduced to 10%, effective September 1, 1934. 
We know our associations and members will prefer the low subscription price to the higher 
rate of commission. 


This change will not affect the association price of Club Service Subscriptions. Asso- 
ciations may continue to purchase Club Service Subscriptions in units of five for $4, but 
the single copy price will be 15 cents instead of 10 cents. Club Service Subscriptions will 
be mailed to one address during the subscription term. 


LOCAL PRESIDENTS! Please send the name of your Magazine 


Chairman to the State Chairman of Maga- 
zine before July 1, 1934, in order to secure the free Promotion Packet of new sales helps 
which will be ready for distribution August 15,1934. 
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